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A TYPEWRITER A GOOD INVEST- 
MENT FOR THE FARM. 


Editor, Rural World:—Today farm- 
ing is just as much of a business as 
any commercial enterprise. For that 
reason the farmer tries to give his 
farm all the aspects of a real busi- 
hess undertaking. He adopts busi- 
ness-like methods of farm manage- 
ment; he starts a system of cost ac- 
counting; he makes a study of meth- 
ods of buying and selling and buys his 
supplies more reasonably, obtains bet- 
ter prices for his produce because he 
has studied these problems; he adver- 
tises his products, if necessary, and 
his farm takes on a business-like at- 
mosphere such as it never did before. 


One of the essential things needed 
on the farm to make it appear more 
business-like is a typewriter. Many 
farmers are now using them and find 
them a great advantage. Of course, if 
a Man uses a typewriter he should 
have printed letter-heads and enve- 
lopes, giving the name of his farm, 
his own name, post office address and 
rural number. These all add to the 
attractiveness of his correspondence 
and wijl serve as a means of adver- 
tisement for his business. The advan- 
tages of a typewritten letter over one 
written in long hand is self-evident. 
It is much neater and more attractive 
im appearance. Business men much 
prefer to receive a letter which is 
typewritten to one written by hand. 
His time is valuable and the less time 
it takes to read the letter the better 
he likes it. He appreciates a neat let- 
ter, the contents of which he can 
grasp quickly. 

A farmer, by making a carbon copy 
of his letters,. which is easily done, 
can file his letters and in that way 
quickly and easily refer to what he 
has written. This point is very val- 
uable in case of misunderstanding. 
The copy of letters will often save a 
law suit. 

The business man has more respect 
for the man who sends him a type- 
written letter; he will have a much 
better opinion of a man and his busi- 
ness. If the farmer typewrites his 
letter the business man will give it 
much better attention than if he had 
written it by hand. 

The first cost of a typewriter is 
small as compared with the advan- 
tages of having it. The up-keep is al- 
so very small. The up-to-date farmer 
will find the typewriter a mighty good 
addition to his farm and after he has 
used one a short time he would not be 
without it——C. E. Carter, Missouri. 





MODERN CONVENIENCES SAVE 
MONEY, TIME AND LABOR. 


Editor, Rural World:—In the early 
pioneer days our forefathers had to 
contend with all kinds of meager con- 
trivances about the farm and house- 
hold. The wooden plow and yoke of 
oxen were considered first-class in 
those days and the farmer worked 
from morning to night with the pa- 
tience of Job. He carried his water 
from the spring, both for the farm 
stock and for the household, chopped 
wood for fuel, depended upon fence- 
rails for fencing purposes and obtain- 
ed a greater part of his provsions by 
trading farm products for them. 

Today we find ourselves in much 
better circumstances. The dreams of 
the early pioneers have come trué and 
we are living in an advanced age. The 
network of the telephone system both 
in the country and city brought the 
isolated districts into closer touch 
with one another, then the gas engine 
brought the motorcycle and automo- 
bile, which united the farm and urban 
districts into one big family. 

Most farmers own a gasoline engine, 
and the pumping of the water to the 
house and barn is a small matter. It 
is no longer a luxury for it can be 
put to so many labor-saving uses on 


the farm, thus minimizing the amount 
of work te be done. I know a farmer 
who has recently purchased a storage 
battery and has installed a complete 
lighting system in his house and 
barn. While the engine is running to 
pump the water, at the same time it is 
generating electricity for lighting pur- 
poses, doing so without any addition- 
al running expenses or trouble. 

The tractor will solve a great many 
of the labor problems for the farmer. 
With the tractor and big gas engine 
he can do the plowing, harrowing, 
seeding, harvesting, threshing, hauling 
and grinding. With the little engine 
he can do the chores, spray the or- 
chards, make the cider, saw the wood 
and furnish relief at many a small 
task. 

The ideal equipment for the hBuse 
and barn is a small gasoline engine 
with a dynamo storage battery as stat- 
ed above. This outfit will furnish the 
light for the buildings, furnish the 
water supply, do the churning, milk 
the cows, run the separator, and keep 
the house cool during the summer 
time. The engine solves the hired- 
man-servant-girl proposition by doing 
away with so much extra hand labor. 

Some farmers are unable to accom- 
Plish all they intended to on the farm 
just because they failed to get the 
right kind of engine. In selecting a 
gas engine get one that will use the 
cheapest fuel oil possible, yet return 
good work. Never buy an engine be- 
cause it is the cheapest on the market 
for it will invariably be the most ex- 
pensive in the long run. Buy from a 
reliable maker who has a permanently 
established business, and who will 
keep his guarantee and stand by them. 
Study gas engines before you buy one 
and by so doing you will save a great 
deal of money besides time and worry. 
-—-T. W. Harvey, Indiana. 





NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


World:—Prospects 
for a fruit crop are good; all buds 
dormant yet. More than half the 
spring breaking has been done, all to- 
bacco and oats sown, and most early 
potatoes planted. 


Editor, Rural 


Wheat was badly damaged by cold, 
dry weather in March and hundreds 


of acres will be plowed up. We sowed 
26 acres of- wheat last fall and six 
acres will have to be broken for corn. 

This corn will be drilled in early 
May, using a 2-6-3 fertilizer at the 
rate of 1,500 pounds per acre, and as 
a 3 per cent potash goods is as high 
as ever, we will re-enforce it with 30 
pounds of muriate of potash per 125- 
pound bag. This will be done by 
pouring the contents of the bags of 
2-6-3 on the barn floor, adding the 
muriate and mixing by shoveling to- 
gether. If we could not get the 2-6-3, 
we would use a 2-8-2, re-enforcing 
with 35 pounds of muriate pér bag. 

We will use our nitrate of soda 
later, applying it at the rate of 75 
to 100 pounds per acre in late June 
or early July, broadcast. 

Always, for 37 years, a user of phos- 
phoriec acid in a liberal’ way, I have 
found it profitable, but I have made 
it much more so by the addition of 
the more concentrated bases of pot- 
ash and nitrogen. 

As a tobacco grower, and conse- 
quently dependent upon a good sup- 
ply of plants, I always secure them by 
the liberal use of nitrate of soda, aft- 
er the plants are up, aided by a heavy 
application of phosphoric acid, with at 
least 6 per cent potash, when making 
the beds. More again.—C. D. Lyon. 
Ohio. 





NOTES FORM “EGYPT.” 

Editor, Rural World:—March was 
cold and dry. Only about one inch of 
rain, and we plowed nearly every day, 
but with overcoat, overshoes and 
gloves. All oats were sown in March, 
but only a small acreage. Never saw 
as much plowing done at this time 
of year (April 6). There will prob- 
ably be a larger acreage of corn than 
usual, 

Some fear that the early sown clov- 
er is killed, but I do not see how it 
could even germinate when the 
ground has frozen nearly every night 
since it was sown. We prepared our 
land as if for corn and sowed our 
clover on April 2, and covered lightly. 


nates the weather will be settled and 
warmer. 

We spread four tons of Tennessee 
rock phosphate yesterday on 10 acres 
that we haye covered with manure. 
I was going away and told my man 
that when he finished he could “go 
fishing.” He finished by noon, but 
as it was rather cold to fish, he took 
his wife and baby and went to town. 
He is saving money; while I have 
been in “red ink” for the last two 
years. 

The auto craze continues. Our 
dealers can hardly supply the demand. 
A friend called one afternoon and 
took Mrs. A. and myself for a 10-mile 
ride, but it did net give us the “fever.” 
I am a Kentuckian, and love the horse. 
We are raising. a pair of Standard- 
breds for our own use. 

We had a mass meeting recently to 
petition our legislature to relieve us 
farmers, at least, from the burden of 
the “Employers’ Liability Law.” It 
is not just nor sensible to hold a man 
responsible for an accident that he is 
not able to prevent. For instance, 
while shredding last fall a man be- 
came dizzy, fell toward the shredder 
and lost a hand. Is a man’s farm to 
stand good for such an accident? 

Many are refusing to hire on ac- 
count of this law. On my way up 
street after the meeting, I met a man 
that owes mea few dollars. He is a 
day labor, and told me that many tell 
him they have small jobs, but are 
afraid to hire; thus, the law injures 
the very man it was made to help. 

Seven thousand painters were 
“called out” in Chicago last week. 





Probably some of them were jy 
“bread line” last winter, and now @ 


they might work, they are prevents 


—“Agricola,” Hinois. 


A small railroad operating ap oi 
burning locomotive on the Tahge 
tional forest, California, had a » 
down during the past 
burned wood instead of oil for 
day. On this day 15 fires startg 
along the right of way. 
preceding year, only one fire occurred 
near the railroad and it Was not 
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SOAP EASY TO SELL—Crofts & Reed Toilet Soaps 
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their high quality. This soap is put up in 

fancy lace-trimmed boxes, each box contain- 

ing 7 bars of our most popular Soaps; has a 
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EF The Age of Mechanical Farming 
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soo New Era in Farm Life Opened by Mechanical Power and Modern Machinery---Auto- 

* oe a . 

= mobile, Small Oil Tractor and Other Machines Perform With Economy. 

cE By Wm. H. Pfeifer, Missouri. 

aia GENERATION ~ or two ago one would have cessories, would have brought down upon your head be left more and more behind until they are hope- 
94) A laughed to scorn for daring to even suggest a all the contempt and abuse that the outraged cre- lessly in the rear. Cattle, sheep or swine will fill 
Style perfected machine that would fly like a bird. dulity of a great-grandfather could bestow upon you the empty stables and then the purely mechanical 

as a vain glorious dreamer. The people of your age of farming will be a realization. 


It was considered an impossibility; yet today, it is 
an accomplished fact—a fact made possible by the 
invention of the oil engine. To expect of the oil 
engine even greater results and more useful per- 
formances than it has thus far demonstrated itself 
capable of, is not illogical or irrational.. On the 
farm the oil engine has just begun to develop its 
reat value and usefulness. 

To-have pictured a home in the country, espe- 
cially on a farm, in which the cooking was done 
with gas, and that was lighted by electricity, heated 
bya furnace that also supplied the kitchen and the 
tilé bath with hot water; that enjoyed a running 
water system, perfect drainage and a septic tank, 
would have been an invitation for ridicule and for 
atest to be made as to one’s sanity—and that less 

30 years ago. To have added to such a pic- 
fure, the modern silo, the concrete barn, woven 
wire fences with their steel or concrete posts, the 
concrete roadway over which was sent to the 
fields the self-binding harvester, the mower, the 
hayrake, the tedder and hay loaders, the sulkey 
plow, the disk harrow and the cultivators, and last, 
but not least, the farm automobile and truck and 
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the latest creation the small oil tractor and its ac- 


Modern Machinery for Saving the Manure 


grandfather’s time would have looked upon you as 
a danger to the safety of their community and you 
would most likely have been tied to the stake and 
a blazing torch applied to the faggots at your feet. 
The things that only a short time ago would have 
seemed impossibilities in farm life are today com- 
monplace necessities and there is scarcely a farm 
large or small that can not boast of one or more 
of them. Therefore, when I call attention to the lat- 
est mechanical introductioa-to farm life—the small 
oil tractor—do not flay me too severely when I say 
that the coming of this latest addition to farm ma- 
chinery foreshadows the passing of the horse and 
the greatest of Missouri’s productions—the famous 
Missouri mule—as a necessary part of farm life. 
The small oil tractor means the opening of a new 
era in the farm life of America. Already its 
shadow is cast upon the horse and mule. The havoc 
started by the automobile, the motor truck, and the 
big steam tractor will be completed by the small 
farm tractor. The horse and his hybrid compan- 
ion, the famous mule, have been overtaken. Flesh 
and blood can not endure the grueling contest with 
oil and steel; 


henceforth both horse and mule will 


The family horse will have gone and the auto 
runabout will have become a fixture. The auto 
truck will have replaced the farm wagon. Better 
highways will therefore become a substance in- 
stead of a political slogan, for the tractor will 
mean shorter working hours on the farm, will give 
greater opportunities for the enjoyment of amuse- 
ments and recreations that the nearest town affords, 
will broaden and widen the scope of usefulness, of 
profits and of pleasure on the farm. 

All hail the coming of the small oil tractor, for it 
hastens the dawning of the mechanical farming 
age! May the day of its perfection be not far off. 
May it bring back to the country the thousands that 
have sought out the cities with their lights and 


gilded pleasures, in vain search for fortune and 
for fame! 
[Note.—Mechanical power and modern machin- 


ery are revolutionizing farming methods, and will 
continue to do so; but, what do the readers of the 
Rural World think of the statement in this article 
that such power eventually will cause the passing 
of the horse and the mule? Opinions written for 
publication will be welcomed.—The Editor.] 


Litter Carrier and Manure Spreader In Place of Wheelbarrow, Wagon and Fork---Mod- 
ern Methods Insure Bigger Profits and Easy Work---Some Stories Worth Reading. 


LD FASHIONED methods of handling manure 
() are responsible for many dissatisfied farmers. 
The younger element, in particular, become 
weary of handling manure with a fork. Much 
waste results from this method; also the work is 
at least three times as great. Enormous sums of 
money are lost yearly because farmers do not han- 
tle the accumulation of live stock manure properly. 
Concerning the subject of waste much can be 
gid. When manure is thrown from the barns into 
i pile, the exterior of the pile is constantly being 
Worked on by the elements. If the weather is wet 
the draining moistnre carries off the liquid portion 
Si manure, which is the richest part of the fer- 
izer. 


Losses Occur in Many Ways. 

The hens are always interested in the manure 
pile. When they are not laying, which is most of 
the time on many farms, they go to the manure pile 
aid begin to scratch. They start at daylight and 
flop at night. Now, one small hen could not move 
Mich manure in the course of a day; but 40 or 50 
héns can move a considerable amount in the course 
ofa week. The manure is scratched into fine bits, 
$id gradually worked away from the main pile. The 
Mall pieces dry out and the first breeze which 
frings up carries them away. Heavy rains and 
Wind storms all take their toll. 

But this is not all. When manure .is thrown in 
& pile, nature does her best to remove the stuff 

m the face of the earth. Nature’s method is a 

dy heat. This heat quickly destroys much of 
fertilizing value of the manure and manufac- 
res an odor which can be detected from a con- 
Table distance. On a cold or damp morning a 
d of vapor can be seen arising from the manure 
This is a certain indication that the fertiliz- 
elements are being consumed. The farmer 
thould make an immediate decision to put a stop to 
er waste. 
_Al first thought it may not seem that the total 
8 from improperly handled manure can amount 
ay considerable sum. In years past manure 
785 Tegarded more or less as a necessary evil. The 
#mer knew as long as he kept live stock he would 
r re to remove the manure occasionally; or move 
/@ barn to a new location when the refuse became 
ee the horse or cows could no longer stand 
pePrght. 











The Old Way and the New. 
ieee old-fashioned farmer decided he would solve 
Problem. In his opinion manure was the great- 








By Clement White, Kansas. 


est curse ever visited upon a respectable man. He 
preferred to sit by the stove during his spare mo- 
ments, instead of handling obnoxious manure. He 
found a ravine close to the barn and began to throw 
the manure into the ravine. Every time a heavy 
rain fell, or a big snow melted, the high water in the 
ravine would carry off the manure to parts un- 
known. When friends of this farmer advised him 
to conserve the manure supply more closely so that 
coming generations would have some fertile land, 
he said coming generations could look out for them- 
selves; so he kept on in his wasteful methods. 

His neighbor across the road had a farm of ex- 
actly the same size. The neighbor conserved all 
the manure which accumulated upon the farm. He 
hauled it to the fields and spread it carefully. To- 
day his farm is worth $125 an acre. The shiftless 
farmer's land sold for $40 an acre. That price was 
too large; for the wasteful methods had ruined the 
soil’s fertility. When we regard the subject of 
proper manure handling in the light of dollars and 














cents, we find that adopting modern ideas is mere- 
ly a business proposition. 
A Lesson From the Packing House. 

All farmers know that the packing house owners 
must make money. There is a general opinion 
throughout the rural districts that these men make 
enormous sums of money. There must be a rea- 
son for their success. Suppose we investigate the 
reason; for this investigation will illustrate the 
fact that the time for the introduction of modern 
methods of manure handling upon the farm is at 
hand. 

An inspection of the interior of the packing 
house convinces the spectator that everything is 
run right. There is no break in the chain of events 
which transform a common looking porker into 
tempting hams, bacon sausage, etc. We find that 
machinery is responsible for the marvelous rapid- 
ity with which the porkers are turned into bacon 
and sausage. Everyone knows how the hog is han- 
dled in the packing house; so we will have a 
dream concerning the matter. 

We wlil dream that there is no system in the 
matter of killing and butchering the hog. Sup- 
pose one man grabbed the hog by the leg and an- 
other man poked a 45-caliber revolver into the hog’s 
ear and pulled the trigger. It goes without saying 
that the hog would be killed; but the bullet would 
not stop in the animal’s head. It would go on and 
cripple a few men who happened to be in the way. 
Then these men would all get in a fight with the 
fellow who fired the shot. Some time would elapse 
before they could begin to scald and scrape the 
hog. They would get butcher knives and begin to 
scrape. After while they would have the hair re- 
moved. Then three men would hold the carcass 
on end while two more removed the digestive or- 
gans. Finally they would have the hog butchered 
and cut up. Then they would repeat the perform- 
ance. 

Probably without the assistance of modern ma- 
chinery the big packing houses could butcher only 
one-tenth the number of hogs which they kill dur- 
ing the course of the average day, and handle with 
their modern equipment. -That is why the packing 
house owners succeed. 

Apply the Lesson to the Farm, 
- The farmer requires the assistance of the litter 
carrier and manure spreader as much as the pack- 
ing house men need their carrier systems. This is 
how they do it on the modern farm. 

The hired man gets up, smiles pleasantly as he 


(Continued on Page 7,) 
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the busy farmer. 
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hand. 





furnished by gasoline. 


time and labor saving machine for engine with the current turned on, 


| Gasoline Engines When a small, portable, well bal- 
anced engine of from 2% to 4 H, P. 
for Busy Farmers con be purchased for from $100 to 
150 there is little reason why farm- 
An Ever-Present Willing Form ers should not make much of their 
of Power in Time of Need. labor easier. These engines are now 

so well perfected that they will work 
with very little fastening 
ANY farmers get along without sround, hence they can easily be taken 
M any form of power except their from place to place for the various 
horses. It has yet to be shown jobs for which their services are need- 

that engines can take the place of ed. Such work as running cream sep- 
horses. Yet, we admit that for vari- arators, pumping water, sawing wood, 
ous kinds of work the engine is su- grinding feed, running washing ma- 
perior to the horse. Now there was Chines, and many more equally unde- 
a time when all work was done by Sirable chores about the farm may be 
horse power. Men were slow to ac- Made at least to approach the realm 
cept the power furnished by-Steam and Of things we find pleasure in doing if 
gas engines. They did, however, ac- You have a willing form of power at 


Women drive a great many of our 
automobiles. If woman can run gaso- 
line engine for pleasure let her also 
lighten her load at home with power 














not be done. 





clog up the carburetor 
valve. 





daylight. 
Don’t attempt to run 





tion. 
cept it slowly for the heavier lines of than a quart. 
Men are slow to adopt any new to the purpose. 


afraid to try the thing lest it should of the battery circuit; 
fail. A small portable gasoline en- the insulation. 


on _ Ae 


GAS ENGINE DON'TS. 


In order to assist the user in pre- 
venting most of the common gasoline 
engine troubles, it might be well first hot water are the safest means of 


to list a number of things that should 


Don’t put gasoline into 
without straining it through a cham- 
ois; there may be water in the gaso- 
line, or some sediment that would 


Don’t handle gasoline by the light 
of a lantern or other open light. 
you have no electric light where the 
tank is located, never fill it except by 


without providing sufficient lubrica- 


An Auto Plow in Action. Don’t: over-oil the engine. 
enough in the right place is better 


work and kept on doing the lighter Don't use common black oil 
work by hand or horse power. small bearings. Such oil is not suited 


thing, slow to see its real advantage, Don’t get oil or grease on the wires 


gine is no longer an experiment. Such Don’t hold a spark plug wire more 
an engine has proved itself a great than one-fourth inch away from the 


















Farm Machinery Operated by Power 
Here is a list of machinery that may be driven by mechanical 
power. The list is in nowise complete, but it includes most of the 
machines in common use on the farm and in the farm household. 
course, no farmer needs more than a few of these machines, but 
those that are needed can be operated most profitably, in most in- 
stances, by the powerful little or big gas engine. 
FOR GRINDING. 
Farm Grist Mill Shell Mill 
Steel Plate Feed Grinder Green Bone Mill 
French Burr Mill 
IN THE DAIRY 
Charn and Butter Worker Can Washer 
Cream Separator Pasteurizer 
Milk Clarifier Iee Cream Mixer 
Whey aaa Iee Breaker 
Card Mill Rotary Pump 
Bottle Filler and Capper Milking Machines 
FEED CUTTERS, MIXERS AND SLICERS 
Feed Mixer Clover Cutter 
Fodder Cutter Feed Cutter 
Alfalfa Cutter Poultry Cutter 
Root Cutter Corn and Cob Breaker 
Corn Slicer 
FANNING MILLS, ETC. 
Fanning Mill Clover Huller 
Alfalfa Seed Cleaner Wheat Smutter 
Pea Sheller Sheller and Cleaner 
Corn Sheller Corn Snapper 
Thresher Ear Corn Crusher 
Husker and Shredder Shredder and Slitter 
Pea Haller 
IN THE FARM BLACKSMITH SHOP 
Grindstone Tire Bender 
Band Saw Riveter 
Post Drill Power Punch 
Forge Cut Off Shears 
Emery Grinder Slitting Shears 
Power Hammer Planer 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Pomp Jack Motor Hay Press 
Spray Pump Apple Grater 
Battery Light Plant Saw Table 
Concrete Mixer Broom Corn Scraper 
Cane Mill Cotton Gin and Condenser 
Sewing Machine Drag Saw 
Washing Machine Saw Mill 
Cider Mill Shingle Mill 
Large Plows Planer, Mateher and Molder 
Harrows Clipping Machine 








rr 


when testing. There is danger of 
ruining the spark coil, 

Don’t throw away a spark plug un- 
less it is broken. A spark plug does 
not wear out, and the only attention 
it requires is usually nothing more 
than grinding. 







































































































































































































Don’t screw a spark plug on too 
tight. It may “bake” fast. Graphite, 5 
if available should be used on _ the - 
threads. fan Mo 

Don’t throw away any batteries in $3 
winter until you have tried thawing ; R 
them out. Often they are only con- 2.4 ° 
gealed or frozen up. n 2 

Don’t leave the battery switch ~ 19 
closed when the engine is not run- : 26 
ning. % - 

Don’t leave the gasoline turned on = 
when the engine is not running. FI 

Don’t attempt to connect more cells CARE 
of battery in a set than recommended .- CHIN 
by the maker of the engine. You may 
overload the spark coil and burn it 
out. The d 

Don’t leave strands of wire sticking this cou 
out around connections. — They may where it 
cause a “ground” in the circuit. : 

Don’t attempt to use any method to pemers 
warm up a carburetor in cold weath- watch fo 
er that might ignite the gasoline. ery. Fa 
Cloths that have been wrung out of “was ple 
heating the carburetor if necessary. _multitud 

Although the gasoline engine is as pri 
nearly “foolproof’ as it is possible to ¢haracte: 
make such a modern piece of mechan- machine 
ism, nevertheless, troubles arise that lutely 
are often difficult to locate, and some- — 
times equally difficult to remedy —H. Note the Furrow Made by a Deep TH! ning - 
c. C. age Plow. dispenser 

E SPRING ROLLING OR HARROW igy 
REMOVING RUSTY NUTS, S “ sein 
: FOR WINTER GRAINS. am | 

Soaking the nuts for hours with sii! pases perfect 
kerosene is often sufficient for loos- specially after dry winters th come tha 
ening them. question is raised whether or not wie in their 

A much quicker method and one ter grains should be harrowed early Nothin 
that is highly satisfactory is to heat im the spring or given other cultinm ogee 
the nut with an S-wrench. Heat the tion. Long experiments show that ff farm lik 
proper end to a bright red then place harrowing can be done under thes With far 
same on the nut, removing wrench Conditions at such a time that the sal ery, the | 
after a few minutes. The nut can i8 just moist enough at the surfae it 2 d in 
now be readily removed with another to Toll up in granules behind the hak stom 
wrench. The nut is expanded by the TOW, that benefits will accrue, espe peer an 
heat but not the bolt, thus loosening Ci@lly in dry seasons. It has bea may be s 
the nut. found, however, that rolling sud 

Do not try to turn the nut off with J@nds under similar conditions wit werme 
the hot wrench as it is easily strained # Corrigated roller, bar roller, or otk ae use 
when hot. er roller of similar type which leave chinery < 

the surface of the ground roughened of makir 

2 2 yet performs the compaction desired 
“CHAMELEON” PAINT, will give even better results than ha and mates 
as _ rowing. Different experiments, cor of keepin 

A paint recently brought out iD ering nine years’ work, gave better ments is 
Europe is red at ordinary tempera- yesylts than harrowing.—Alvin Keys catalogs 
tures, but when heated turns black. er, Colorado Experiment Station, 

After it has been allowed to cool, it necessary 
normal color returns. When this paint (o-operation between practical or reads 
is applied to the iron work surround- farmers and proficient business ma determin: 
ing bearings, it is a visual indicator wj}j eliminate ignorance and pre if h 
of the running condition of the ma- gice. — 
chine. There are many possible ap- 
plications in a variety of industries . 
where this means of indicating a ‘Let The Little ) Devil MULTIPI 
change in temperature would be valu- Work, oa 7 arm. — . 1s A wo 8S: 
able. It is claimed for this paint that | S¢e't here, or write for full particulars. 
the color change will always follow als teas tlocke Hoste of Union Station 
the temperature, no matter how many The ma 
times the cycle is repeated—F. J. cess in ; 
— Colorado Agricultural Col- master of 
deals. T' 
The first thing to do when consider- fhg. Th 
ing the purchase of any modern farm suffer th: 
implement is to convince oneself that factor of 
it will pay. When this has been done, cannot o1 
lose no time in making the invest- A —heerly st Most o 
ment, Fie’ Luces Aves St the facto 
aecuae — ar Tied that 
: as we sh 
“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” , time at : 
Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of things, cx 
the TWICE-A-WEEK issue of the example 
4 farther tl 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat jf «:...:, 
TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, year, cau 
unanimous verdict of its more than @ half million readers. It to half p 
ont OND Yr iL, COMPARISON, the Biggest and cheapest national news and Far 
published in Ameriva, It is STRICTLY REPUBLICAN in_ polities, ; mo 
above Pal A Rewer?’ and gives ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, acourst | it itis t 
and impartially. IT I DisEENSARLS to the Farmer, Merchant or Profe | SU 

sional Man who desires t thor y posted, but has not the time to Modern b 

a large Gally paper. while a great variety of well-selected . 

makes it ® ficient | 

ean INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. Fe Possible 
Bam Copies Free, Machiner 

GLOBE PRINTING CO. eet to 
ST. LOUIS, MO. the work 
RURAL WORLD and ian been TOR $1 00 complishr 
RITHER ADD Fo. s NET Wo ar 
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CAREFUL INVESTMENT IN MA- 


CHINERY IS MONEY SAVED. 


.* 





The development of agriculture in 


this country has reached a stage 
where it has become necessary for 
‘farmers to keep constantly on the 


watch for new things in farm machin- 
ery. Farm labor that at one time 
“was plentiful has now, owing to a 
“multitude of causes, become scarce, 

priced and of a very indifferent 
¢haracter. Thanks to improved farm 
machinery much of the labor once ab- 
solutely essential to the proper run- 
ning of a farm can now largely be 
dispensed with. Wonderful have been 
the strides made in the manufacture 
of farm machinery in recent years. So 
perfect have many implements be- 
come that they appear almost human 
in their workings. 

Nothing will keep the boy on the 
farm like labor-saving machinery. 
With farm machinery to do the drudg- 
ery, the boys will delight in operating 
it and in doing more and better work 
easily and in shorter time. The same 
may be said of the hired man. 

Farmers who are acquainted with 
the use and value of up-to-date ma- 
chinery are convinced of the wisdom 
of making investments for the best 
and latest that is produced. One way 
of keeping im touéh with the develop- 
ments is by careful persual of the 
catalogs of manufacturers. It is not 
necessary to buy everything one sees 
or reads about. But every one should 
determine what he needs, and buy it 
if he can. 





MULTIPLY YOUR POWER AND 


SAVE YOUR ENERGY. 





The man who would meet with suc- 
cess in any sort of work must be 
master of the situation with which he 
deals. This is especially true of farm- 
ing. There is not a loss which we 
suffer that does not originate in some 
factor of our work which we either 
Cannot or do not control. 

Most of these losses are related to 
the factor of time. We are so hur- 
Tied that we cannot do work as well 
a we should, and frequently have no 
important 
things, consequently we lose. As an 
éxample of this one need look no 
farther than to the thousands of acres 
of poor grain that may be seen each 
Year, caused by hurrying the seed in- 
to half prepared soil. 

Farm work demands thoroughness 
fit.is to be profitable. With our 
Modern big farms and the scarcity of 
ficient help, thoroughness is not 
Possible unless we have a complete 
€quipment of modern labor saving 
Machinery, We must multiply our 
Power to perform, make one hand do 
the work of a dozen, crowd the ac- 
fomplishment of ten hours into one, 

We are to keep up with the pace 
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Colman’s Rural Werld was 

established in 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, whe 
later became the first Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. , As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
i gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 


readers. 
} Colman’s Rural Wortd 
strives to bring the 


greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, Gnd yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
dividual subscriber. Our 
advertisers are rewarded 
a excellent results. 











NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
First U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Colman’s Rural World is 

mailed postpaid to any 
address in the United States 
or island possessions for 
one dollar per year or 
three years for two dollars. 
All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, 
registered letter, post office 
or express money order. In 
changing address give old 
and new addresses. 


Colman’s Raral World is 
published every Thursday 
at 718 Lucas Avenue. Con- 
tributed articles on perti- 
ment subjects are invited. 
Photographs suitable for re- 
production also will be wel- 
comed. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’'S 
RURAL WORLD, 718 Lu- 
cas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Entered in the postoffice 
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the amount of money received for 
sales and the money value of those 
killed for meat. Hf it is the poultry, 
record the money value of the entire 
product from that poultry. If it is 
the banker or merchant, put down the 


money, clothing, groceries or what- 





at St. Louls, Mo., as second- 


class matter. y, 








that changing farm conditions are 
setting. Only by a larger use of farm 
machinery can we do it. 

Mower, reaper, corn harvester, hay 
loader and two row cultivator, each 
contain the power to perform’ the 
work of a dozen men laboring by 
hand. The tractor displaces a barn- 
ful of horses. A gasoline engine at- 
tached to various light machines does 
all the odd jobs that eat up so much 
time, morning, night and noon on the 
farm where they are done by hand. 
And all of the work is done, smooth- 
ly, efficiently and in line with the 
farmer’s. will—which is not always the 
case when human labor is employed. 
Moreover the farmer sits down at 
most of his work, elevated from a 
laborer to a manager. He has time 
and reserve energy to think and plan. 

The substitution of horse power, 
gasoline and to a degree, electricity 
for man power has already emanci- 
pated the farmer and his wife from a 
werld of drudgery, yet these things 
are not used to the degree that they 
should be. But no man is learning his 
needs, these days, faster than is the 
farmer. He realizes that “elbow 
grease” is altogether too expensive 
and slew for his needs. Machine oil 
is a cheaper and vastly more satisfac- 
tory lubricant. So the hum of labor 
saving machinery is heard everywhere, 
and each year it grows louder. And 
the simple reason is, that each sea- 
son translates this hum into the chink 
of good gold. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT IMPLE- 
MENT ON THE FARM. 





Probably the most important imple- 
ment on the farm is a lead pencil. 
That may seem a little overdrawn on 
first thought but just stop and think 
for a moment. Without some sort of 
accounts, one can not know where the 
profits come from or where the losses 


are. The time required in keeping ac- 
counts will take but a few minutes 
each day and, in many cases, "he re- 
turns will be more fur these few min- 
utes than for the rest of the day’s 
work. 

The keeping of eccounts d’es not 
require an elaborate system; in fact, 
it can be made quite simple. A very 
simple methed is to get a aote Look, 


for which you will probably have to 
pay ten cents, set aside two pages that 
face each other for each thing that 
you are to keep account with. For in- 
stance, have two pages each for the 
pigs, the cows, chickens, the different 
fields, the banker, the merchant, etc. 

On the left hand or debt side, put 
down whatever goes to that party. If 
it be the cows, put down the feed they 
get, the fodder; in short, everything 
you spend on them. If it is the bank- 
er, put down whatever you turn over 
to him. [If it is the merchant, put 
down the things you furnish him, such 
as eggs, butter, etc. 

On the right hand side, or credit 
side, put down whatever you get from 
them. If it is your hogs, put down 
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(Issue of April 17, 1875. 

The Country Gentleman says 
that harrowing winter wheat 
three or four times in the spring 
has always largely increased the 
yield. It advises using the 
smoothing harrow. 





Roll your meadows, your wheat, 
your corn, your turnips, your 
fresh plowing and your fallow, 
and if you are in doubt how to 
subdue an unpromising seed bed, 
roll it, 





Two prominent farmers were 
discussing the subject of the 
Colorado potato bug. They held 
that in planting Irish potatoes, 
if every third row was left until 
the danger from frost had passed, 
and then planted in that 
no bugs would disturb a vine on 


40 Years-Ago ee 20 Years Ago 


In Colman’s Rural World. 


of farming disparage their own 





the patch. 
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(Issue of April 18, 1895.) 


Sow in the morn thy seed, and 
at eve hold not thy hand. 





A good plan in plowing heavy 
soil is to have the drag follow the 
plow each day, smoothing down 





the furrows at night after the 
day’s plowing. 
He is a weed farmer and a 


slovenly one at that who, after 
he has put in his seed neglects 
cultivation. Weed growing les- 
sens the crops one-fourth and the 
value one-half, or nearly so. 
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Men who discount the science 


practical experience. The science 
of agriculture is in a great de- 
gree formed on experience. 





ever you get from them. In this way 
you can start a system ef accounts 
which will show you just what you 
are doing and will cost you practical- 
ly nothing in the way of money or 
time. Use the ledd pencil in your 
business and you will soon realize 
that it is the most important imple- 
ment on the farm. 





GIVE IMPLEMENTS PROPER CARE 
AND DOUBLE THEIR LIFE. 





How long should a well-made farm 
implement last? Everything depends 
upen the man who owns it. Ten years 
should be the minimum. There are 
farmers in the United States today 
using implements that have been in 
use for a quarter of a century. Prop- 
er care when not in use is the secret 
of longevity. The possibilities «for 
saving inthis direction are almost 
unlimited. 

Barring accident the average farm 
implement should do duty many years 
longer than it is now doing. A trip 
to some farm yards that we know of 
would prove this. Cultivators, mow- 
ers, binders, plows, harrows, rakes 
and so on are scattered about in con- 
fusion, a prey to the weather and the 
winds. Had they been placed in a 
building constructed for the purpose, 
their life would have been doubled 
and the farmers’ annual expenditures 
correspondingly decreased. In the 
off season farm implements should be 
cleaned, the bright parts oiled and 
all put in a dry closed-in shelter. 
Even during the working season ma- 
chinery should be given common 
sense care and protection. It pays to 
prevent depreciation in value and ef- 
ficiency, 





MODERN MACHINERY PAYS, 





The county agent of Johnson coun- 
ty, Missouri, recently visited a farm 
where a small gasoline engine had 
been installed with a line shaft that 
ran a pump, a churn, a grindstone, a 
washing machine and a wringer, and 
had a pully for a cream separator yet 
to be installed. The whole outfit cost 
less than $150. He believes that these 
modern household conveniences are 
not more often installed because the 
farmer and his wife do not know how 
cheap they are, or where to get them, 
and that the general opinion is that 
they are so complicated as to be more 
troublesome than convenient. Educa< 
tion and demonstration to show the 
value of these to farm men and wom- 
en are needed, 





Some one said: “Oil is the cheap- 
est machinery we have.” Don’t let 
your implements cry for it! 
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~The Sickle and the Flail 


At the Beginning of Things In Evolution of 


Harvesting Machinery---Story of Progress. 


ITHIN the memory of many men 
W now living the hand sickle was 
in common use in the cutting 
of grain. In the fifties and sixties the 
cradle was the usual implement for 
harvesting wheat, oats, and similar 
grains. One man did the cradling and 
another the gathering and binding in- 
to sheaves. Then came the rapid de- 
velopment of the reaping machine. 
The most important step was prob- 
ably, the invention of the-sickle-bar, a 
slender steel bar having V-shaped sec- 
tions attached, to cut the grass and 
grain; this was pushed or pulled be- 
tween what gare called guards, by 
means of a_ rod called the “Pitman 














An Old-time Cradle. 


rod,” attached to a small revolving 
wheel run by the gearing of the ma- 
chine. This was a wonderful inven- 
tion and its principle has been exten- 
sively applied. The first reaping ma- 
chine using the sickle and guard de- 
vice was known as the “dropper.” A 
ree], worked by machinery, revolved 
at a short distance above the sickle, 
beating the wheat backward upon a 
small platform of slats. This plat- 
form could be raised and lowered by 
the foot, by means of a treadle. When 
there was sufficient grain on this slat- 
platform it was lowered and the 
wheat was left lying in short rows on 
the ground, behind the machine. The 
bundles had to be bound by hand and 
removed before the machine could 
make the next round. This machine, 
though simple, was the forerunner of 
other important inventions. 


Hand Rake and Self Rake. 


The next type of machine was the 
one in which the platform of slats 
was replaced by a stationary platform 
having a smooth board floor. A man 
sat at the side of the machine, near 
the rear, and raked the bundles off 
sidewise with a hand rake. A boy 
drove the team and a man raked off 
the grain in sufficient quantities to 
make bundles. These were thrown 
by the rake a sufficient distance from 
the standing grain to allow the ma- 
chine to proceed round and round the 
field, even if these bundles of grain, 
‘so raked off, were not yet bound into 
sheaves. 

The next advance consisted in what 
is known as the “self rake.” The ma- 
chine had a series of slats or wings 
which did both the work of the reel 
in the earlier machine and also that 
of the man who raked the wheat off 
the later machine. This saved the la- 
bor of one man. 

The Harvester. 

The next improvement in the evolu- 
tion of the reaping machine—if indeed 
an improvement it could be called— 
was what is known as the “harvester.” 
In this there was a canvas elevator 
upon which the grain was thrown by 
the reel, and which brought the grain 
up to the platform on which two men 
stood for the purpose of binding it. 
Each man took his share, binding al- 
ternate bundles and throwing them, 
when bound, down on the ground. 
Such work was certainly one of the 


repellant factors in driving men and 
boys from the country to the city. 

Another step in advance was the in- 
vention of the wire binder. Every- 
thing was now done by machinery: 
the cutting, the elevating, the binding, 
and even the carrying of the sheaves 
into piles or windrows. There was an 
attachment upon the machine by whilh 
the bundles were carried along and 
deposited in bunches to make the 
“shocking” easier. 


But the wire was found to be an ob- 
struction both in threshing and in the 


use of the straw for fodder; and, as 
necessity is the mother of invention, 
the so-called twine “knotter’ soon 
came into existence and with it the 
fullfledged twine binder with all its 
varied improvements as we have it 
today. 
The Threshing Machine. 

The development of the perfected 
threshing machine was very similar. 
Fifty years ago, the flail was an im- 
plement of common use upon the 
barn floor. Then came the invention 
called the “cylinder”; this was sys- 
tematically studded with “teeth” and 
these, in rapid revolutions of the 
cylinder, passed between correspond- 
ing teeth systematically set in what 
is known as “concaves.” This tooth 
arrangement in revolving cylinder 
and in concave was as epochal in the 
line of progress in threshing as the 
sickle, with its sections passing or 
bieng drawn through guards, was in 
reaping machines. 

The earliest of these threshing ma- 
chines containing a cylinder was run 
by a treadmill on which a horse was 
used. It was literally a “one-horse” 
affair. Of course, the type of cylinder 
was small and simple, and the work as 
a rule was poorly done. The chaff 
and the straw came out together and 
men had to attend to each by hand. 
The wheat was poorly cleaned and had 
to be run through a fanning-mill sev- 
eral times. 

Then came some improvements and 
enlargements in the cylinder, and also 
the application of horse power by 
means of what was known as “tum- 
bling rods” and a gearing attached to 
the cylinder. All this at first was on 
rather a small scale, only two, three 
or four horses being used. But im- 
provements and enlargements came 
step by step until the 10 and 12-horse 
power machine was achieved, result- 
ing in the large separator that would 
thresh out several hundred bushels of 
wheat in a day. The separator had 
also attached to it what was called the 
“straw carrier,” which conveyed both 
the straw and the chaff to quite a dis- 
tance from the machine. But even 
then most of the work around the ma- 
chine was done by hand. The straw 
pile required the attention of three or 
four men; or if the straw were 
“bucked,” ag they said, it required a 
man with a horse or team hitched to 
a long pole. In this latter case the 
straw was spread in varicus parts of 
the field and finally burned. 


The Steam Engine. 


Then came the portable steam en- 
gine for threshing purposes. At first, 
however, this had to be drawn from 
place to place by teams. The power 
was applied to the separator by a long 
belt. Following this, came the devices 
for cutting the bands, the self-feeder, 
and finally the straw blower, as it is 
called, consisting of a long tube 
through which the straw is blown by 
the powerful separator fanning-mill. 
This blower can be moved in different 
directions, and consequently it saves 
the labor of as many men‘as were 
formerly required to handle the straw 
and chaff. About the same time, also, 
the device for weighing and measur- 
ing the grain was perfected. 

The “traction” engine has now re- 
placed the one which had to be drawn 
by teams, and this not only propels 
itself but also draws the separator 
and other loads after it from place to 
place. In all this progress the ma- 
chinery has constantly become more 
and more perfect and the cylinder and 
capacity of the machine greater and 





greater. Not many years ago, 600 
bushels in a day was considered a big 
record in the threshing of wheat. Now 
the large machines’ separate, or 
thresh out, between three and four 
thousand bushels in a day. 

Such has been the development in 
reaping machines from the sickle to 
the self-binder, and in threshing ma- 
chines from the flail to the modern 
marvel just described! 


“Rural Life and the Rural School.” 

The foregoing history of invention 
and progress in harvesting machinery 
is reprinted word for. word from a 


new book entitled, “Rural Life and the 


Rural School,” written by Joseph 
Kennedy, dean of the school of educa- 
tion in the University of North Dako- 
ta, and published by the American 
Book Company, of New York, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago. This book is filled 
from cover to cover with valuable in- 
formation on the topics with which 
it deals. The problems and facts con- 
cerning rural life and the _ rural 
school are presented not only accu- 
rately, but also in an unusually inter- 
esting manner. The farmer and his 
wife, the teacher and the trustee of 
rural schools, and all persons who 
have at heart the interests and bet- 
terment of the rural community, will 
find this new book replete with words 
of experience, knowledge and encour- 
agement. 


FARM MACHINERY CLUBS FOR 
GROUPS OF SMALL FARMERS, 
This is but the beginning of an age 

of community co-operation, especial- 

ly among the farmers. While the 
spirit of co-operation is evident among 





Community co-operation is ng 
entirely new idea, and it ig no 
twentieth century origin. Co-operayee 
dates from the very beginning of 4 
settlement of America. In fact, 
was much more community co-ope 
tion during the time of the pio 
than there is today. In those days if 
a man had a house to build and 
to roll in his newly cleared ground, g 
any work to do that was too heavy for 
one man, it was the custom to Invite 
his neighbors to help him. They g). 
ways came cheerfully, and never ex. 
pected to be paid for their work, The - 






one who obtained help was, of cour 








ee 4 
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others. To fail to extend an inyifg. 
tion to a worthy neighbor, or to ra 
fuse to go when called upon, was eop. 


subject to call at any time to help the | 


sidered an evidence of bad mann 
and the man was not looked upon ag 
a desirable citizen. As time went op 
there were fewer logs to roll, and few. 
er log houses built. Hence, we have 
lost sight of that kind of community 
co-operation, but the idea is the same ” 
today as it was then. The differeng 
is in applying it to new and change 
conditions.—Inland Farmer. 





REPAIRING FARM MACHINERY, 





Repairs when needed are needeg 
very much as arule. Farm work wiff 
not ordinarily permit of delays while 
repairs are coming from the nearest 
branch house, or possibly Chicago, or 
Moline. Now is none too early to look 
over the different machines, replacing 


lost nuts, worn bolts, defective part, 
and most of all getting orders off for 
all repairs likely to be needed. Just 
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Plowing and Disking at the Same Time by the Power of the Tractor. 


farmers everywhere, every farmer has 
not yet gotten the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, but there are farmers to be 
found in every community who are 
willing to better such conditions as 
are not altogether to their liking. 

Co-operation in buying machinery 
offers great possibilities to owners 
of small farms. On many small farms 
where it is desired to grow a few acres 
of hay, or grain, or both, and have 
the crops grown in proper rotation, 
the acreage is often not enough to 
justify the farmer in buying the 
necessary machinery with which to 
plant and harvest his crops. Where 
a number of such small farms are 
grouped together, the owners can co- 
operate and jointly buy these ma- 
chines. 

Take the grain drill, for instance, a 
machine that is needed to sow many 
crops. If only a few acres are grown 
on each farm, one grain drill will be 
all that is necessary to do the seeding 








recently a gas tractor was laid up for © 
the days because the man in chargé 
did not order repairs when he knew 
he should. If we would get the most 
out of our equipment we must know ~ 
that every tool, implement and me © 
chine is in actual readiness before thé 
day we wish to use it. 








Consider now the machinery that 
you should have to lessen time ané 
labor when haying and harvesting 
comes. 


Official Denial 


No War Tax on Homestead Land in 














The report that a war tax is to be placed 
Homestead lands in Western Canada ha 
been given considerable circulation im : 
Btates, this is to advise all énquirers- ‘ 
no such tax has been placed, and there” 
no intention to place a war tax of any 
ture on such lands. 
























on several farms. Then when harvest 
time comes, one gdod ‘machine will 
harvest the crops on these same 
farms. Thus one machine will do the 
work on several of these farms, where 
it would be a burden for any one of 
the farmers to buy and own such ma- 
chinery for the few acres his crops 
call for. _Here igs where community 
co-operation would be found a pay- 
ing business. 













Ottawa, Can., (Signed) W. 
Mar 15, 1915. hat of 
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Farm Wagons---Their Care 


Longevity and Efficiency of Service Depends 


Upon Proper Construction and Handling. 
By R. B. Rushing, Illinois. 


GREAT improvement has been 
A made in the construction of farm 

and road wagons within the past 
few years; they are not now more 
than two-thirds as heavy as they used 
to be, and are much more nicely built, 
and when made by an experienced and 
ponest workman they are just as 
strong and durable, and even more 


Tw eore is no use in killing a team 
hauling around a burdensome vehicle, 
and many farmers have found it out. 
The chief point is to have a wagon 
properly proportioned, well made, and 
of good, solid, well-seasoned material. 
Men have the right to dictate when a 
wagon is being made for them as well 
as getting a suit of clothes; there- 
fore, it is essential that they be post- 
ed on the matter. 
Proper Construction, 

It is a true saying that the strength 
of a wagon, does not exceed its weak- 
est point. A prominent feature of 
4he construction is perfect symetry. 


For a two-horse farm wagon to be 
used in the ordinary manner, the fol- 
lowing dimensions are in good propor- 


tions :— 

Wheels made upon 10-inch hubs, 
four feet four inches high behind, and 
three feet eight inches in front; fel- 
lees, two and one-half inches deep, 
and two inches wide; axletrees, ac- 
cording to the spindles used. 

I prefer the three-inch thimble 
skein. Have the bolsters three by 
four inches, four feet two inches full 
length, and three feet two inches be- 
tween the stakes; stakes, 14 inches 
high, measuring from the top or face 
of bolster, and two and one-half 
inches wide at the shoulder. Reach, 
eight feet long and four inches wide 
at front and retaining the same width 
back until past the point where the 
hounds strike the sides; from this, a 
taper to the end which should be left 
two inches wide. Thickness, one and 
three-fourths) inches. 

See That Wheels Are Dished, 


It seems to be the practice with 
many to use wheels with but very lit- 
tle dish in them, and the utility of the 
wagon is lessened and the purchaser 
is the loser. For a light pleasure 
Wagon or carriage, straight wheels 
May answer a good purpose, but up- 
on farm and road wagons they are not 
the thing. Very many people suppose 


- that a dishing wheel is weaker than a 


and seriously argue 
against the former. I heard a man 
argue that just the other day. I ad- 
mit that a wheel may be too much 
dished, and in fact, be spoiled in that 
Way; but at the same time, I know 
that a moderate amount is of great 
benefit. 

I hear the question asked: Why 
don’t Wagons wear as long as they 
did 30 years ago? And I answer, be- 
cause much of the so-called improve- 
ments have been a damage to the util- 
ity of the wheels; dodged spokes in 
Place of the straight spokes, using 


Btraight one, 


bent instead of cut felloes on heavy 


wheels and making wheels without the 
proper dish. At the start, I said a 
great improvement has been made in 
the construction of farm and road 
wagons in the past several years, and 
I mean it. 

There are great improvements, and 
there are also some _ so-called im- 
provements that are worse than the 
old style, and many of them are sold 
to the farmers to use. Why? Simply 
because the manufacturer is in the 
habit of dictating the whole thing. 
Wheels that are made dishing will en- 
dure far greater strain at the very 
time when strength on a wheel is re- 


quired. 

If the wagon was always to be run 
on level ground, straight wheels 
would be as good as any, but side 


hills and uneven roads, are to be con- 
stantly met with, and I can in no way 
so well locate a wagon as upon a 
sidling road, to illustrate the advan- 
tage of a dished wheel. Any teamster 
knows that when the wheels on one 
side of the wagon are lower than those 
on the other side, the pressure of the 
load is upon the former, and if they 
are dishing, the spokes stand braced, 
but if straight, the pressure would 
have a tendency to crush the wheels 
over, or at least weaken them to a de- 
gree corresponding to the weight up- 
on them. 


Broad Tires and Wide Rims. 


For farm use, broad tires upon 
wagons are much betier than narrow | 
ones, and if it is the design to have | 
a wagon built for almost exclusive | 
farm work, I should advise the wide 
rim. The advantages consist in their 
being drawn with much greater ease 
over soft soil when heavy loaded, and 
‘doing grass lands less injury than 
narrow ones, as they do not cut 
through and break the sod where the 
narrow would cut quite deeply. Ev- 
ery farmer is aware of the injury done 
to his fields during the fall and winter, 
by hauling out manure, moving fences, 
etc., over his pastures and meadows 
by the use of the common narrow tire. 

If all the wheeled vehicles upon our 
public highway were made with broad 
tires, they would be a decided benefit 
to the roads; but as there is little 
prospect for their being universally 
adopted, I would not advise a wide 
rim en a common business wagon. 

Having a good wagon, it is very 
necessary that it receive good care 
so as to_last and be serviceable as 
long as possible. It is possible to so 
use a wagon that its life will be cut 
in half, or on the other hand, last be- 
yond the average. All wagons have 
a carrying capacity, or rather most of 
them are guaranteed to carry.so many 


pounds. The load should be governed 
according to the condition of the 
roads. 


Wagons when not in use should nev- 
er be left out in the weather. The 
iren rusts, and the wood parts rot, 
and in a few years it is gone. [If 
necessary to leave it out, have a good 
tarred wagon sheet to spread over it 












The Way NOT to Care 
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for Farm Machinery. 


to keep dews and rain out. Rain and 
dew and hot sunshine, rots them 
quickly. Cold checks decay, but they 
must not be left out wet to freeze. 
That loosens them, then dry weather 
dries them out and they are ready for 
the blacksmith shop and junk pile. 





MODERN MACHINERY FOR SAVING 
THE MANURE, 





(Continued from Page 3.) 


dresses, walks out and gets a drink 
ef water, smiles at the farmer’s daugh- 
ter, then hits for the barn. The work 
of cleaning up begins immediately. He 
grasps his trusty pitchfork and gets 
the carrier-in position. As soon as the 
litter carrier is filled he releases it 
and the efficient little device carries 
the manure out to the spreader, where 
it dumps its load and returns. It 
doesn’t take long to clean the barn 
out. After the cleaning is finished 
and the animals are fed the hired man 
returns to the house, where he drinks 
five cups of coffee, eats plenty of the 
pork, beans, fried potatoes, roast beef, 
chicken, apple and mince pie, fruit 
cake, hot biscuits, gravy, etc., which 
the farmer’s daughter has prepared 
for him. After eating breakfast he 
goes out and hauls the spreader full 
of manure to the field. 

There is no dread of manure han- 
dling upon the farm where the mod- 
ern litter carrier and efficient spread- 
er are installed. The hired man 
wouldn't quit his job for any money. 
Now let's have a look at the other 
side of the questien. 

Breeding Grouches and Discontent. 

Bill Hicks doesn't believe in modern 
machinery; so his hired man gets up 


at 4 a. m., goes out to the barn with 
a scowl resting upon his classic fea- 
tures, and a wad of tobacco reposing in 
his cheek. He opens the barn door 
and looks in. Never before had he 
supposed that ordinary live stock 
could be responsible for such a quan- 
tity of fertilizer. He grasps his trusty 
pitchfork, hunts up the wheelbarrow 
and gets busy. After a couple of 
hours he is through. A large pile of 
refuse hag been added te the young 
mountain which rears its head in the 
barn yard. Then the hired man goes 
to the house for breakfast. 

Breakfast at this home is a period 
of gloom and despair. If anyone 
laughs, Bill Hicks sees to it that ample 
apologies are made for the breach of 
discipline. So the hired man gets 
tired of his job and leaves when the 
alfalfa harvest is on. 


Easy Work, Smiles and Profit, 


A man may not fail beCause he has 
no litter carrier in his barn, and a ma- 
nure spreader waiting outside; but he 
cannot hope to keep up with the fel- 
low who handles the manure supply 
systematically. Neglect of one @ssen- 
tial usually means the neglect of oth- 
ers. Handling manure with the wagon 
and fork method is a relic of past de- 
cades. It is a tiresome process; it is 
a wasteful process.. The farmer and 
all his help grow discouraged. Han- 
dling manure with the carrier’ and 
spreader is a strictly business propo- 
sition. Manure so handled gives at 
least twice as good results as when 
spread with a fork. Two-thirds of the 
labor of manure handling can be elim- 
inated. The litter carrier and manure 
spreader are of immense assistance to 
the farmer. 
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The Agency of 


A striking comparison between 
a homogeneous country and a het- 
erogeneous group of countries is 
obtained by placing over the map 
of the United States the map of 
Europe. These represent the same 
area—about 3,000,000square miles 
—if a few of the remote provinces 
of Russia are omitted. 

Europe has the advantage in 
population, with more four 
times as manypeople asthe United 
States;in the number of large cities, 
with two and a half times as many 
cities of over 100,000 population. 

Yet the United States, a com- 
paratively young country, has out- 
stripped Europe in the diffusion of 
civilization, because of its wonder- 
fully greater means of communica- 
tion between all parts of its area. 
TheUnited States not only excels in 
transportation facilities, but it has 
nearly three times as many tele- 
phonesas Europe, or about eleven 
times as many in relation to pop: 


| ulation. 


tt 





ims 


a United People 


By the completion of the Trans- 
continental Line we now talk from 
one end of this country to the 
other, while in Europe the 
conversation is no farther 

ork to Atlanta, and 
even that depends on the imper- 
fect co-operation of unrelated sys- 
tems. 


Europe, with twenty-five coun- 
tries and many different languages, 
serves as an illuminating contrast 
to the United States, with one lan- 
guage and a homogeneous people, 
despite the fact that our population 
has been derived from all parts of 


the world. 


During the last forty years the 

steadily extending lines of the 
Bell System have contributed in 
no small measure to this amalga- 
mating of different races., 
'*The latest achievement—the 
linking of coast to coast—has 
given greater force to the national 
motto, “E Pluribus Unum.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


AND-ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System | 


One Policy 


Universal Service 
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Editor, Rural World:—Kansas on 
the west of us, through the officers 
for the enrollment of stallions, gives 
us two pages of fraudulent pedigrees, 
all of foreign breeds. John H. Wal- 
lace said that there were no exten- 
sions of thoroughbred pedigrees pre- 
vious to 1800 without fraud in the ex- 
tensions. Indiana on the east failed 
to repeal their obnoxious stallion 
laws during the last term of the state 
legislature, although it was shown 
that there was a direct tax on stal- 
lion owners without commensurate 
benefits. It is well known that we 
have never imported as good a draft 
horse as the old Pennsylvania “Con- 
nestoga,” evolved from the native 
horse stock of the country. 

Efforts at this time are being made 
to make a three-year-old imported 
Arab horse learn to singlefoot, a gait 
that comes naturally to all converted 
pacers and all saddle-bred horses. 


Mr. Harris of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
given more study to the methods of 
the importers of draft and coach 
horses than perhaps any man living, 
and calls stallion laws and registra- 
tion boards a “shell game,” and he 
does not miss the truth. The worst 
frauds perpetrated in the west have 
been in connection with foreign coach 
and draft horses, and the registers 
were started for no other purpose 
than to sell to American farmers and 
breeders for remunerative prices to 
foreign breeders or importers or both. 

Mr. EB. A. Trowbridge, professor..of’ 
animal husbandry, Missouri College 
of Agriculture, may be wrong when 
he says: “The effect of stallion laws 
as they have been enacted in other 
states is well set forth, in the data 
supplied by these various states. 
Without exception they have worked 
improvement in the horses of other 
states.” The best breeders in Indiana 
deny this, but once saddled on a state 
by parties owned by these money 
making schemes of graft, stallion laws 
and registers of foreign horses, it is 
and will be hard to dislodge them. 
Thank the Ruler of All Things, Mis- 
souri will surely have two more years 
to fight their nefarious schemes! Tne 
trust may not put money enough in 
sight to put such graft schemes on 
our statute books. It is too bad that 
men with reputation will allow them- 
selves to be used to pull the trust 
chestnuts out of the fire. If they do, 
it is to be hoped they will be so 
severely scorched in the effort that 
they will turn from their own past in 
disgust. 

It is a well-known fact that many of 
the so-called grades are better, as 
sires, than the full bloods made so by 
the powers, awarded to importers, by 
American legislative enactment, and 
not by breeding. 

The body called upon to pass on 
Missouri laws, two years from now, 
will not be the same that has just ad- 
journed. 

While Missouri breeders are willing 
to put up thousands of dollars, for 
the right kind of sires, as was done for 
Rex McDonald and other Missouri 
saddle horse sires, and $10,000 paid by 
John Donovan, of St. Joseph, Mo., for 
Washington McKinney, it will make 
little difference if a few grade sires 
(that is, not registered in these for- 
eign draft and coach horse registers) 
are forced from Nebraska, Illinois 
and Kansas into grand old Missouri, 

the queen of them all, strong and un- 
hampered sending single sires to 
Austria at prices in the thousands, 
and selling other 2-year-olds at home 
for $2,000 and upwards, as Otto Grigg, 
of Carthage, did when he sold Royal 
Hall 2 to Oklahoma parties for $2,000. 

Springfield, Mo., is and has been on 
the horse map for years. Already 
more mares have been bred, in March, 
to Cecil House (one of the best bred 

















ever took a mark 
souri as good as 2:10 was driven to 
his record by the little brown mare, 
Baroness Parmelia, bred at Carthage, 
Mo. 
2-year-old, in 2:1914, it was the fast- 
est mile trotted over a half-mile track 
that season by a 2-year-old in a race, 
and he also was bred at Carthage, as 
were his sire and dam. 


Greenlander by Greenlander, son of 
Princeps, (out of Daisy Blackwood, by 
Blue Bull 75, 
2:10%, the best son of Baron Wilkes) 
holds second place. 
irony of fate come back at the icono- 
clast.—L. E. Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 


throughout the country as the breeder, 
owner and driver of the trotting stal- 
lion Nelson, 2:10, a horse that held 
the world’s trotting record for stal- 
tions in 1890 and 1891, died at the 
Soldiers’ Home at Togus, Me., week 
beiore last, after an illness lasting for 
many years. 
Palermo, 72 years ago, but he moved 
to Waterville when a young man and 
has since niade his home there. 
was a veteran of the civil war, having 
served in the Nineteenth and Twelfth 
Maine regements. 


trotting stallions living) than was 
offered him, in 1914. The achieve- 
ments of his 2-year-old sister, Della 
La Porte (2), 2:231%4, have centered 
the eyes of southwest Missouri on her 
brother, who is destined to become a 
great sire, in every sense of the word, 
although owned by a poor mechanic, 
who expects him to some time make 
“the high cost of living’ seem less 
burdensome than to have to depend on 
the dollars whittled out on a Frisco 
lathe, 

Tregenete, 2:0914, (the great Ken- 
tucky sire), sire of 27 trotters and five 
pacers, is represented in the great 
Horse Review Stake only by the en- 
tries of R. W. Faucett, of Neosho, Mo.; 
yet, less than five years ago the best 
turf writer in Kansas asserted it was 
useless for our Western states to make 
entries in these big national races, for 
we could not compete with the East. 

The dam of the greatest sire ever 
owned in Austria, now in foal to Zom- 
bro, 2:0514, will be sent from Car- 
thage, Mo., to be bred in 1915 to Peter 
O’Donna 2:08, sire of seven trotters. 
Her foals of 1913 by Early Reaper, 
(Sister to Royal Reaper (4) 2:11%) 
and those of 1914 by Gen’l Watts (3), 
2:06%, and of 1915 by Zombro, 2:05%4, 


horseman, than whom there never 
lived a greater lover of man’s noble 
friend, and of Nelson, the horse, will 
live long in the history of the race 
track, not only in his native state of 
Maine but throughout the country. 





ABOUT TROTTERS AND PACERS, 





Cox, Murphy, Geers, Snow and An- 
drews plan to race on the Pacific 
coast next November. 

The brown mare Flying Feet, 2:15%, 
by Directum Kelly, 2:081%4, dam Tara- 
tara, by Alcantara, has been sold by J. 
J. Ryan of Chester, Pa., to New York 
parties. 

The erratic trotting mare, May Earl, 
2:10%, died recently, the property of 
Nat B. Young, Jr., at Mt. Sterling, Ky., 
after she had lost her foal by J. Mal- 
colm Forbes (4), 2:08. 

Baron Lassie (dam of Lady Wanet- 
ka, 2, 2:10, and Peter Biliken, 2:09%), 
by Baron Wilkes, 2:18, is again safely 
in foal to Peter the Great, 2:07%, al- 
though she is now 25 years old. 

If Tommy Horn, 2:04%, paces bet- 
ter than 2:07 he will lower the world’s 
double gaited record held by Anacon- 
da, 2:01% pacing, and 2:09% trotting. 











A Quartette of Missouri Mules is Good 


will all be kept eligible for the valua- 
ble stakes of the country. These 
things will 
breeders than the questionable stal- 
lion laws of other states. 
furnish the goods. 


mean more to Missouri 
We can 


trotter that 
in Mis- 


The only 3-year-old 
in a race 


When Royal Hall trotted, as a 


Today I would rather have the two 


fillies at Webb City, Mo., by Sorrento 
Todd, than to have the two fillies out 
of the two daughters of Carpet that 
John Donovan sold to New York par- 
ties for $6,000. 
of the best trotting blood in the world, 
and the best trotting horses are to-day 
the best selling horses in the world, 
no matter in what part of the world 
the buyer is located. 


Missouri has plenty 


In the Review, list of dams, Daisy 


dam of Royal Baron, 


Thus does the 





CHARLES H. NELSON, DEAD. 





Charles Horace Nelson, known 


Mr. Nelson was born in 


He 





The memory of Nelson, the true 
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Enough Power for Most Farmers. 


The Cleveland- horseman Al. Pen- 
nock, proprietor of Cranwood Park, 
believes he has in Louis W., son of 
Siliko (3), 2:1144, and Icon, 2:10, one 
of the best four-year-old trotters in 
sight. 

The yearling champion filly on a 
half-mile track, Bessie Admiral, (1) 
2:28, died at Washington, Pa., March 
19, from pneumonia. She had been 
sick but a few days. 

Ohio State Fair managers have 
agreed upon four $1,000 stakes, and 
the 3-year-old futurity for $1,500, 
called the Governor’s Cup. The 2-year- 
old Billings stake will be dropped for 





CREAM 


OF THE 


DairyNews 


A VALUABLE ASSET TO THE 
FARM DAIRY. 














Until comparatively 
the full value of the Babcock test for 
butterfat in milk and its productg hag 
not been realized by the majority of 
the farmers. 

The following are a few facts which 
go to show that this form of testing 
dairy products should be carefully 
considered by the farmer who wisheg 
to build up his dairy: 

1. The milk from each cow in the 
herd can be tested at certain inter- 
vals, say once a month, and the total 
amount of butter fat produced can be 
calculated by multiplying the total 
number of pounds of milk by the per 
cent of fat. This will show just how 
much each cow is producing on ‘the _ 
butter fat basis. 


2. Practically all cream and most © 


of the whole milk sold to creameries 
and milk manufacturing  establish- 
ments are sold on the butter fat basis, 
and if the product is tested by the 
producer he can tell whether or not 
he is getting value received from his 
sales. 

8. If butter is made on the farm 
it is a good plan to test the cream 
before churning so that the salt (and 
coloring if used) may be added in 
uniform amounts. The amount of 
salt should range from one-half to 
two ounces, depending on conditions, 
and the amount of coloring depending 
on the season of year. 

The first reason mentioned is prob- 
ably the most important, because if 
a cow is not producing at least 150 
pounds of butter fat a year she is 
usually not paying for the feed con- 
sumed and therefore is a losing prop- 
osition from the dairyman’s _ stand- 
point and should be disposed of. 

An outfit for testing milk and cream 
may be purchased for from $8 to $100, 
depending on the size and kind of 
power used for operation, but a good 
serviceable hand machine large 
enough to accomodate about 12 bot- 
tles at one time and a supply of milk 
and cream bottles would cost about 
$12, and a machine of this size is 
large enough for the average farm 
dairy.—L. D. Humes, Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. 





The complete prize list for exhibits 
of live stock at the Panama-Pacifi¢ 
Exposition has just been issued. 
Breeders and owners of live stock— 


the present. children’s pets, cats, dogs, pigeons, 
Becker Bros., Fisher, Illinois, have poultry, sheep, goats, swine, cattle, 
sent a 5-year-old pacer by Frank Be horses, mules, asses—may secure & 


Sure, 2:08, to Wm. Marvin, trainer of 
William, 2:00, at Lafayette, Ind., for 


copy by writing to Department of 


Agriculture, Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco. 
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CACTUS SOLUTION VALUABLE IN 
MAKING SPRAYS ADHERE, 





An entomologist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
who had seen Mexicans add cactus to 
whitewash in order to make it stick 
to boards, derived from this the idea 
that cactus solution would make 
arsenical sprays for killing insects 
adhere to plants and thus protect the 
plants against insect ravages for a 
longer period. As the result of a 
series of experiments with the ordi- 
nary “prickly pear” (Opuntia lind- 
heimeri) which is plentiful in the 
Southwest, it has been found that if 
sliced prickly pears or indeed any 
other cactus of sufficient size are 
added to the water before the zinc 
arsenite or Paris green and the lime 
are put in, the mixture wil] stick to 
the plants much better and be effec- 
tive for a much longer period. The 
experiments were made with the cu- 
cumber and similar plants which are 
attacked by the belted cucumber 
beetle (Diabrotica balteata) and _ it 
was found that in regions where 
prickly pears are obtainable’ the 
method is excellent to prevent dam- 
age by insects with habits similar to 
those of the belted cucumber beetle, 
such as the twelve-spotted cucumber 
beetle, ete. 

The method used was as follows: 
The spines were first burned from the 
prickly pears, then’ sliced at right 
angles to the spine or in cases of 
large pears, cut both ways. Tne 
sliced cactus was then put in water 
and allowed to soak over night. It 
was found that 15 pounds of spiny 
cactus to 50 gallons of water is about 
the proper proportion. Where too 
much cactus is used it interferes 
with the spray. The water over-night 
draws out the mucilaginous substance 
from the cactus which makes the ad- 
hesive for the poisonous substances. 
Cactus grown on low, wet soil pos- 
sesses less of this mucilaginous sub- 
stance and more water than cactus 
growing in high dry regions. The 
latter is, therefore, preferable. 

Another test was made with cactus 
solution as compared with whale-oil 
soap. Very careful notes were made 
and it was found that the soap equal- 
led the cactus in spreading power 
but the cactus spray adhered better 
than the soap spray. Therefore the 
cactus was favored, since heavy dews 
will wash poison with slight adhes- 
ive qualities from the foliage in a 
short time. 

The water from the cactus was 
drawn off, and with it in one set of 
experiments, were mixed three 
Pounds of zine arsenite with 50 gal- 
This was. used in 
Sprays on sugar beet plants infested 
With the striped cucumber beetle: 
Check experiments showed that in 


Se 





about six days after spraying al] the 
beetles were dead. 

In another experiment one-half 
pound of Paris green and two pounds 
of lime were used with 50 gallons of 
the water of the cactus. solution. 
Again the spray, within a few days, 
killed all the beetles. 

Experiments were then made with 
lead arscenate and this, it was found, 
did not make a satisfactory combina- 
tion with the cactus solution as it 
produced precipitation and coagula- 
tion, which interfered with spraying. 
The experimenters checked up their 
results by using solutions without 
cactus and using pastes or other 
forms of arsenicals. Following-are 
their conclusions: 

Advantages in Its Use. 

By the use of cactus as an adhesive 
not only do the arsenicals give bet- 
ter and more lasting results, but con- 
siderable expense may be saved in 
another way. In the Southwest, 
where all insecticide material must 
be shipped in from a great distance, 
the expense of transporting this ma- 
teria] is often more than the cost of 
the insecticide itself. so that material 
of a poor quality is often used in- 
stead. For some years arsenicals in 
the paste form have been extensively 
used by fruit and truck growers on 
account of their better adherence and 
lasting qualities, but where a good 
adhesive is used the writer much pre- 
fers arsenicals in the powder form. 
In conducting experiments in the in- 
sectary and in the field at no time 
have the powdered arsenicals proved 
less effective, and at times the mor- 
tality would be considerably above 
that shown in another experiment 
conducted at the same time with 
arsenicals in the paste form. Better 
results have been obtained in using 
one pound of zinc arsenite in powder 
form with cactus, than by the use of 
three pounds in the paste form to the 
same amount of water. Thus equal 
results may be obtained, with a re- 
duction of 66 per cent in express and 
freight charges, paid in securing 
arsenicals from a distance. 

Zine Arsenite. 

Zine arsenite has been used both tm 
the paste and powder forms with 
much success for the belted cucumber 
beetle, as well as for some other in- 
sects of this class. It has proved to 
be one of the most effective sprays 
for use in humid climates, as it ap- 
pears to last longer. No other arsen- 
ical has given better results, and in 
the majority of cases the mortality 
has been higher than with any other 
arsenical spray. The powder when 
used with cactus to make it adhere 
is to be preferred for general use 
over any arsenical now on the mar- 
ket. This spray in the writer’s opin- 
ion surpasses in lasting qualities any 
of the arsenicals and at the same time 
gives a higher mortality. In action 
it is somewhat slower than Paris 
green, but it gives better results in 
the end. The writer would not recom- 
mend, however, that zinc arsenite be 
used on plants that are nearly ready 
for market, for the poison does not 
wash off easily. 

Ferrous arsenate has given very 
good results in combination with cac- 
tus to increase its adhesive powers. 
No serious effects from its use on the 
most delicate foliage have been ob- 
served. The cost of the product at 
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the present time places it beyond 
general use as an insecticide. 

The cactus solution has a tendency 
to ferment, so that experiments were 
made to determine preservitives. It 
was found that the addition of dis- 
solved copper sulphate in the amount 
of one pound to 28 gallons of the cac- 
tus water deterred fermentation so 
that the solution kept perfectly for 
about four weeks. The copper sul- 
phate practically did not interfere 
with the effect of the arsenicals. Sim- 
ilarly it was found that the addition 
of one-fourth of a pound of salicylic 
acid to 56 gallons of cactus liquid or 
water preserved the cactus mixture. 





AN EFFECTIVE SPRAY MADE AT A 
LOW PRICE. 





Attention is called in a recent bul- 
letin (No. 165) of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to the pos- 
sibilities of quassiin as a contact in- 
secticide. There is reason to believe, 
says this bulletin, that quassiin can 
be cheaply prepared and possibly sold 
at a lower price than some of the ma- 
terials now used in commercial in- 
secticides. The only experiments, 
however, that have been made up to 
the present were conducted at Sacra- 
mento, California, and it is possible 
that in a more humid climate quassiin 
would not be so satisfactory. 

Quassiin is the active principle in 
quassia wood, which is found in con- 
siderable quantities in Jamaica. Quas- 
sia chips have been employed for 
many years in the preparation of 
spray solutions for the control of the 
hop aphis. The percentage of quas- 
siin in these chips varies somewhat, 
but it has been stated to be 75 per 
cent by one author. If this is cor- 
‘rect, the bulletin says, it would take 
only 1% pounds of the chips to 100 
gallons of spray to make an effective 
insecticide; three pounds or double 
this quantity, would certainly be suf- 
ficient; and with three pounds of 
whale-oil soap at 4 cents a pound 
would make the total cost of materials 
for 100 gallons of spray only 24 cents. 

In investigating the efficiency of the 
quassiin spray, the author of the bul- 
letin compared it with a standard in- 
secticide known as nicotine sulphate, 
a tobacco product. The quassiin he 
believes to be equally effective. 





PLANT STRAWBERRIES FOR PICK- 
ING IN AUTUMN. 





Strawberries may be harvested all 
summer until hard freezing weather 
if the proper varieties are grown. 
These berries are equal in flavor to 
any of the spring types, and compare 
favorably in yield. The fall varieties 
will grow in any soil in which the 
spring types succeed, and the methods 
of cultivation are the same. They are 
especially well adapted to clayey 
loam soils. 

About the only difference in the 
proper care of the two kinds is that 
the blossoms that appear on the fall 
bearing plants in the spring must be 
kept picked off until July or August 
of the first year. This work requires 
the time of one man to four acres for 
large planting; but it doesn’t take 
much time for a small home patch. 
The fall types require mulching the 
same as the spring varieties. 

Fall strawberries are said to have 
had their origin in Cattaraugus coun- 
ty, New York, in 1898. 

In the fall of that year, a horticul- 
turist in that locality found one plant 
in a bed of spring strawberries that 
was bearing fruit. Other growers 
have aided in developing the plants, 
and there are several varieties, today. 
The most improtant of these are the 
Americus, Productive, Francis, Pro- 
gressive and Superb—the Americus 
has given the best results as a berry 
for small home plantings. It has the 
best flavor and it yields well. 

One of the most important details 
connected with growing a bed of fall 
strawberries is to set the plants early 
in the spring; this is more important 
than with the spring types for the fall 
varieties produce a good yield the first 
year, and if they don’t get an early 
start the crop will be considerably re- 
duced. The two important items the 


first year are to give clean, thorough |* 


cultivation and to keep the blossoms 
picked until mid-summer. One may 


second year, and allow the plants to 
begin to mature fruit in July, soon aft- 
er the spring strawberries have disap- 
peared from the markets. It takes 
about one month after one has stopped 
picking blossoms for the plants to 
mature fruit. They will bear best the 
second year, and the bed should be 
destroyed at the end of that season, 
for future crops will not be so good. 

The big market at present for these 
berries is from the better class of ho- 
tels and clubs, at good prices, As @ 
rule, from 25 cents a quart upwards 
has been the prevailing price; the 
range frequently being as high as 40 
cents or 50 centsa quart. There never 
has been enough of the fruit grown to 
supply the demand. 





MACHINE TO SCRATCH SEED, 





It is reported that Professor H. D, 
Hughes of Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has invented a machine 
and given it to the public that prom- 
ises to be very effective in increasing 
the germination of seeds. It has 
brought clover and alfalfa seed from 
a germination of 5 per cent up to 
90 per cent by scratching the hard 
coat. 





When pruning, do not remove the 
fruit spurs along the body of the 
branches unless they are broken or 
diseased. This is too common a mis- 
take. Many orchards are so pruned 
that no fruit spurs are left on the in- 
ner under parts of the tree while the 
outer branches are left so dense that 
fruit buds will not form. 
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It Will Pay te Make Hay 


GROW SUDAN GRASS 


Never 





| Great for Hay, Seed, Forage, Silage. 
| fail crop. Resists drought.. Stands rain 
Grows wherever sorghum does. Pure seed, $1 
per pound prepaid. Large lots, 50c; 1,000 or 
over, 10c. Circular free. Address, 


ELLAGENE FARM, Aldine, Texas. 
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The Best Handbook forthe Farm 














By OSCAR H. BENSON 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and 
GEORGE H. BETTS 
of Cornell College, lowa 


184 Photographic Illustrations, 444 Pages 


HIS book shows howto raise 
bigger and better crops with 
less effort and with less ex- 
pense, how to improve live-stock, how 
to increase the product of orchards. 
It teaches how to conserve resources 
and reclaim lands, and how to treat 
_and cure live-stock diseases. 


Everything of value known to the 
Government expert and taught by the 
Agricultural School is to be found in a 
nutshell within the pages of this book, 
It is complete, compact and practical, 
and its greatest value is to show the 
results of actual experience. It sum- 
marizes just those things that the 
farmer, fruit-grower and stock-raiser 
wants to know. 


On Farm Crops, Horticulture, Soil, 
Farm Animals and Farm 
this work contains the latest and most 
accurate knowledge obtained by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and by the leading Agricul- 
tural Schools, 


Price $1.50, Postage Prepaid 
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THE MOTORCYCLE FOR QUICK 
AND INEXPENSIVE TRAVEL. 


The motorcycle, a small and noisy 
cousin of the automobile, is proving 
quite as useful to farmers as the larg- 
er gasoline machine. Looked upon at 
first as a freak or pest fit only for the 
us¢ of those with suicidal intent, the 
motor-cycle has gradually proven its 
practical value for quick and inex- 
pensive transportation for country 
dwellers. 

While the economy and road adapt- 
ability of motorcycles are important 
factors in their country use; their 
speed, at times, is equally as impor- 
tant and satisfactory. During certain 
seasons time is money in farming 
more, perhaps, than in any other busi- 
ness or profession. A sudden and un- 
avoidable mishap to some of the farm 
equipment calls for repairs or the 
presence of an expert quickly. It is 
then that the speed of a motorcycle is 
appreciated. 

The question of selecting a machine 
from the number upon the market is 
a rather perplexing one to the inex- 
perienced, however, the same rules 
apply to motorcycles as other ma- 
chines. Only standard makes of known 
quality should be considered and the 
initial expense or first investment 


should not be too great. High priced 
and experimental machines should be 














Better Than Walking Home to Dinner. 


left to experts, likewise second hand 
bargains which though often tempting 


are rarely profitable investments for 
beginners. 

A motorcycle for country use should 
be staunch and durable without ex- 
cessive weight. 

Reckless driving is always injurious 
to the machine, dangerous for the 
driver and unfortunate for others who 
happen to be present at the psycholog- 
ical moment. There is no excuse for 
recklessness in driving a motorcycle. 
Sufficient pleasure may be had from 
their legitimate use without endanger- 
ing life. The speed mania should ney- 
er be allowed to develop and a ma- 
chine should always be operated with 
as little noise and inconvenience to 
others as possible. In this way they 
can be kept in public favor and their 
real value demonstrated so that they 
will no longer be looked upon as a 
tool of the devil. 

The average young farmer will have 
little trouble operating a motorcycle 
so far ag the motor and mechanism is 
concerned. He has machines equally 
complicated to deal with almost every 
day and the gas engine is a familiar 
piece of farm equipment. Riding and 
steering the motorcycle, too, will 
come easy to those who as boys were 
expert in riding calves and pigs. The 
sensations and difficulties are about 
the same. 


A word of advice to beginners, heis : 


ever, would be—go slow. Be sure 


all controls are understood before go- 


ing for a trial spin. Try the motpp 
with the machine stationary for g 
while. This may save you from a 
thrilling and unhappy ride. 

Then if the machine is equipped 
with two speed try it on “low” or slow 
speed for a while, but don't burn yp 
your engine in this way because yoy 
are timid. If you buy from an agent 
make him give sufficient instructions 
to give you confidence in yourself and 
machine. 





BEST SOIL FOR POTATOES, 

Experiments carrisd on over 4 
series of years demonstrated that fer 
potato cultivation a sandy soil is 
about the best. It is especially suit- 
able for the production of early pota- 
toes, and for potatoes of sound eating 
quality free from disease.—H. Mor- 
timer, Illinois. 





The little loss of silage on the sur- 
face of the silo is a trifle in compari- 
son to that which weathers and rots 
away in the shock. In palatability 
there is the same difference that there 
is between canned fruit and dried 


fruit. 
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Souvenir 
Spoons 
For 
Every 
State 

In 

The 
Union 
Ready 


ket. 
Seal of a different state, patri- 
otic emblems, and the name of 
the state it represents. These 
ERY BEST made. 


STATE SEAL 
Souvenir Spoons 


spoons are the 


FINEST WALLACE 


R. Wallace & Sons are the world’s greatest 
They have been making spoons 


silversmiths. 
since 1835 and always the BEST. Each spoon 


Each one bears the 


Se Sede 


Wonderful Free Offer! 


Thousands of Patriotic Uncle Sam Sugar Spoons 


FREE to Our Friends 


The State Souvenir Spoon 


craze has struck the country. 
of these beautiful and patriotic souve- 
distributed all over 


Millions 


is stamped ‘““WALLACE Al” and is fully guaranteed 


Send by 
For 
Yours 


NOW 


grade of silverware made. 
bears the head of George Washington, the National 
Shield, the emblem of Justice, and Stars and Stripes. It is the 


manufacturers. 


The quality is the kind you would 
pay $2.50 a set for from any dealer, and is the highest 
The Uncle Sam Sugar Spoon 


agle 


most beautiful and richest Sugar Spoon you ever saw. 


How To Get FREE Sugar Spoon 


ns are sold for 18c apiece, or six 


If you will order a set of six, we will give you 
If you 


The State Souvenir S 
for $1.00. 


FREE one of the lovely Uncle Sam Sugar Spoons. 


want 2 sets, we will give you 2 Sugar Spoons 





FOR 
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CENTS 


SPOON 


People’s Supply Company, 
St.. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me State Souvenir 





and ornamental wood Silver chest. 
will then pay all postage. 





NOTE—When ordering send 18 cents for 
individual Spoons or $1 for set of six (6) 
different Spoons, including Free Sugar 
Spoon or $2 for set of 12 different States 
and 2 free Sugar Spoons, or $4 for 4 sets 
with free Sugar Spoon and sateen-lined 
box; or $8 for complete set of 49 spoons 
We 
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BE UP AND DOING. 















Yes, “God helps those who help them: 
selves — 

Why not be out and getting? 

Were you a hen upon her nest 
'Twould be all right in setting. 

If there were none to till the soil, 
And none to do the sowing, 

Then all of us would starve to death 
For there’d be nothing growing. 


God gave to us this earth of ours 
(Not all of it we’re using), 

He sendeth sun and sendeth rain 
And made the soil producing; 

Yet there are acres at our door 
(Weeds best of it are getting)— 

Some cry for work, there’s those who 

beg 

And thousands idly setting. 
St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 





POINTERS ON THE CARE OF THE 
SEWING MACHINE, 





To the Home Circle: Many women 
bave automobiles and understand their 
mechanism, who think themselves in- 


capable of adjusting the simple ma- 
chinery of their sewing machine. If 
a sewing machine is to run well it 
must be properly cared for. 

Clean it frequently, using a stiff 
bristled paint brush about a half inch 
in width. Brush all parts of the ma- 
chinery, especially under the feed and 
around the shuttle, to remove all lint 
and dust. Have a little kerosene in a 
cup, dip the brush into the kerosene 
and go over the machine, getting into 
all the crevices, then wipe all parts 
with a cloth. Sometimes when a ma- 
chine is quite old you will find it has 
become “gummed up” in behind the 
shuitle race. This may be relieved by 
taking out the shuttle case and brush- 
ing the exposed parts with kerosene. 

After cleaning, oil the machine by 
dropping a good quality of machine 
oil, from the small oil can belonging 
to the machine, into the holes which 
are on the surface and onto all parts 
of the mechanism, where one piece of 
machinery rubs against another. A 
Machine in constant use should be 
oiled every other day. The kerosene 
need be used only occasionally. 

When a new machine is purchased, 
it is well to have the dealer explain 
it to you thoroughly and if possible 
take it apart and put it together again 
for you, so-you may understand ex- 
actly how it works. Also study care- 
fully the book of directions, and after 
alittle practice you will be able to 
remedy almost any defect of your sew- 
ing machine.—Hazel Emigh, Colorado} 





HOW SALT MAY AID THE HOUSE- 
WIF 





To the Home Circle:—Many house- 
keepers regard salt only as a season- 
ing for food, when the truth is that 
there is nothing that can be applied 
to s0 many uses. The following have 


all been tested by the writer and 
found to be of valué: 
Sprinkle the bottom of the oven 


With salt, and cake or other contents 
of baking tins will not scorch. Damp 
salt will remove tea and coffee stains 

mM cups and saucers. If table linen 
is stained with wine, cover with salt 
While damp and rinse out. Mildew 
May be removed from white goods 
With sour milk and salt, Iron rust 
fan be obliterated by soaking in 

on juice, then applying all the salt 

t will dissolve while fabric is wet, 
and lay in sun to dry; this will not 
ong the fiber of the cloth like oxalic 
of salt 


A tablespoonful in four 











This Splendid Watch Free 


Our fully guaranteed 
American made Watch is 
highly engraved, stem- 


wind, stem set, simulated 
gold finish; desirable size 
for ladies or gents; late thin 
model, fancy bevel, new de- 
sign. Given free for selling 
only 20 large, beautiful art 
and religious pictures at 10c 
each. We trust you with 
pictures until sold. Send 
name today. We give a 
splendid fob for promptness. 


ST. LOUIS. MO, 
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AND THE KITNHEN 


The Home Circle is a meeting place 
for weekly gatherings of the Rural 
World family. All of its members are 
invited to meet here in correspondence 
and good fellowship. Send lots of 
letters and get really acquainted. 


he Kitchen is a factor in the Home 

Circle that no one can do without. 
Heip to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do the things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
others your ideas and experiences. 








tablespoonfuls of alcohol will remove 
grease stains from clothing. Salt will 
remove ink stains from acarpet if ap- 
plied as soon as ink is spilled. Coarse 
salt, wet with gasoline, will clean a 
rug or carpet beautifully, sweeping 
the salt first against the nap then 
finishing in the opposite’ direction. 
Take one part of salt to eleven of 
starch, dissolve with cold water, then 
finish with boiling water and _ the 
starch will be free from lumps. if 
clothes must be hung outdoors to dry 
in cold weather, adding salt to the 
rinsing water will prevent their freez- 
ing stiff. Clean flatirons by rubbing 
on a board covered with coarse salt. 

Salt will set the dyes in most wash 
fabrics if soaked before washing in 
cold water to which salt has. been 
added; a teacupful to a gallon is a 
good proportion, Salt and wirm 
water will clean baskets, matting or 
anything mgde of straw, rattan, bam- 
boo or any vegetable fiber, leaving it 
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apples. The fruit isn’t killed yet.—Al- 
pha Meadows, Tennessee. 











A LETTER THAT WAS LOST, AND 
THE RESULT. 

Dear Home Circle:—In that day 
when other than the present editor 
was chief scribe of the Home Circle, 
it came to pass that a daughter of a 
king wrote a letter and forthwith sent 
it unto him. 

And lo! when the word cometh the 
man was abroad and seeth it not. 

But a maiden, scribe unto the chief 
scribe, and bearer of the seal and key 
tarrieth behind and to her cometh the 
written scroll, 

The damsel read and said: Lo, it 
is good; it is beautiful—and she put 
it over against the vase wherein the 
treasures were stored. 

Yet the scribe tarrieth in the market 
place and at the fountain. 

Then it was that a bondwoman came 
in at the door and saith unto the 
damsel, greeting, and unto her was 
the word returned, and the bondwom- 
an sat in the summer parlor, and she 
tarried until afternoon and when she 
rose up to depart the scribe was not 
come. 

Then the damsel said: Lo! this 
day came a letter like the sound of 
summer wind—like the call of the 
dove; in it were many great thoughts. 











A Machine That Has Much to De With the Appearance of a Home in Summer 
—On the Right is a Caragana Hed ge of One Year’s Growth. 


white, not yellow as alkaline sub- 


stances do. 

Salt will clean piano keys and knife 
handles and salt and vinegar will re- 
move all discolorations from brass or 
copper trimmings and ornaments 
about furniture of the home; but, 
while bright, it must be coated with 
collodion or with lacquer to keep out 
the air or its action will soon tarnish 
them again. 

If the eyes are weak or tired from 
overwork, bathe in weak salt water. 
Brush the teeth with salt occasion- 
ally to whiten them and harden the 
gums. If nervous and tired add two 
teacupfuls tothe bath water and note 
its invigorating effect. Salt mixed 
with lemon juice will remove the 
stains of ink, tar or paint from the 
hands. If the hair is falling, rub fine 
salt into the scalp at night and brush 
out thoroughly in the morning; re- 
peat every two or three days. 

A teaspoonful of salt in water 
enough to dissolve it will often re- 
lieve nausea, and a bag of salt is very 
soothing when applied to the seat of 
neuralgia or any internal pain. If 
the feet ache from much walking or 
standing, soaking in warm salt wa- 
ter will bring quick relief—Cena S. 
Cornman, Missouri. 





FROM TENNESSEE. 





To the Home Circle:—We like the 
Rural World very much. The silver 
set that we received for a premium is 
fine, better than words can express. 

We raise White Leghorn chickens, 
also hogs. The ckickens have done 
fine since we commenced using char- 
coal. We own three acres of land and 
a home. We grow wheat and corn. 
We also have an acre in peaches and 


Read it thou for it containeth a greet- 
ing to thee. And the bondswoman saw 
the letter and wag filled with delight 
and marveled, and saith unto the dam- 
sel‘ Maiden, much good will this let- 
ter do; hearts that mourn will re- 
joice, and the one that wrote will be 
dear unto the neighbor. May bless- 
ing come to her! 

Then the woman went to the city to 
buy cloth that her household might 
have apparel, and in her tent she wait- 
ed to see the letter she did love, given 
to the world. 

And it came to pass that no day and 
no night brought the letter, and leay- 
ing her tent the bondwoman sought 
the chief scribe and saith: Why do 
you withhold the letter, and the scribe 
declared he knew of no letter. 

The maiden said: Selah, I put it 
with other letters the day we moved. 
And they sought diligently, but no 
letter -was found. 

And to the daughter of a king the 
bondwoman sent greeting, and on a 
scroll gave expression to her sorrow 
for the loss that had come to pass, 

And all over the land no one know- 
eth of the beauty that never came in- 
to the hearts of the mourner or the af- 
fiicted, no “covenant of peace,” ex- 
cept the writer and the maiden of the 
seal and key, and the widow from the 
riverland. The “plant of renown” 
never grew; the labor of love was lost. 
—Mrs. M. H. Menaugh, St. Louis. 





The more water used in boiling 
cabbages, greens, ctc., the less objec- 
tionable will be the smell given out 
by them. A piece of bread, tied in 
muslin and boiled with the cabbage, 
also mitigates the smell. It should, 
however, be removed after fifteen 
minutes’ boiling, and burnt. 


how beautiful is a poplar 
and how full of honey!—A neighbor 
boy, who called me his “sweetheart,” 
would come over and he and brother 
Willie would knock the blossoms for 
us smaller children. 


expensixe polish for silver. 
used with alcohol or water. 
er dries more’ quickly. A paste is 
made and applied to the silver. When 
dry the paste is rubbed off with a soft 
dry cloth and the silver washed in hot 
soap-suds. 


become clogged and sticky, 
and place in a strong solution of sal 
soda. After boiling a few minutes; 
raise and go over the burners with a 
stiff brush. Be careful not to put the 
hands in the sal soda solution. This 
same treatment is excellent for the 
burners of kerosene lamps.—Charlotte 
B. Carpenter, Colorado. 


MY TREE—A CHERISHED MEMORY 
OF CHILDHOOD'’S DAYS. 





To the Home Circle:—My tree 
stood opposite the home, about 50 feet 
from the road side, where I spent the 
first 21 years of my life, minus the 
first three. My home lay some four 
miles due north of picturesque New- 
burgh, on the most beautiful of rivy- 
ers, the Ohio, in old Indiana. 

A 40-acre tract of as fine timber as 
eye ever beheld lay in front of the 
home, consisting of oak, elm, dog- 
wood, gum, poplar and divers other 
species that thrived in that locality. 
In this woods grew my tree, a gigantic 
yellow poplar, standing there as a 
sentinel over trees of lesser import- 
ance—a grand, noble tree, without 
one blemish, ag straight as an arrow, 
towering heavenward in all its glory. 
It was always the first to put forth its 
leaves in the springtime and retained 
them longest in fall; but, whether 
dressed in emerald as in spring and 
summer, on gold in fall or denuded_in 
winter, I always cherished its pres- 


ence. 
But, alas, the land was sold, the 
tract cleared off, and my dear tree 


went the way of the rest—to the lum- 
ber market. It was 40 feet to its 


first branch and some four feet in di- 
ameter. 


How we all wept when it fell, as 
though some human being had been 
hewn down, but I think I missed it 


more than the others of the family, for 
somehow, it seemed a part of myself. 


Many were the summer hours I 


spent beneath its branches caring for 
the smaller children. 
in the day, playing housekeeping, or 
school, or “sitting games,” or just any- 
thing; maybe we would have a little 
dinner, and serve mud pies and cakes 
or perhaps have real eatables car- 
ried from the house. Not one day 
but many days would we spend thus. 


We would put 


When the blossoms came—and, oh, 
blossom, 


Is it any wonder I cherish sweet 


recollections of that grand noble: pop- 
lar, recollections sweeter 
honey dew; and.as strong as a human 
tie? 
Missouri, 


than the 


My tree!—Lucy Work Filbert, 





SOME CLEANING HINTS. 





Kerosene is a great time saver if 


used in cleaning sinks, bowls and bath 
tubs. 
quickly remove the gummy deposit 
without scratching the enamel. 


A cloth-wet in kerosene will 


The long handled paint brush will 


reach many places which without it 
are 
bristle 
from the handle and corners of cream 
pitchers, sugar bowls, vases and fancy 
dishes. 
have for the machine drawer as well 
as for the kitchen sink. 


The %-inch - stiff 
remove the dust 


inaccessible. 
brush will 


These brushes are good to 


The small wooden backed brushes 


which can be purchased for 5 cents 
each, or six for a quarter, make the 
cleaning of vegetables, of the sink, and 
of spots and pans much easier. 


Whiting makes an excellent and in- 
It may be 
The form- 


Salt and vinegar, about equal parts, 


if allowed to stand an hour or two in 
the water 
loosen the lime deposit often found 
on these articles, so it can be easily 
removed. 


pitcher or ‘carafe, will 


When the burners of the gas stove 
remove 





Used. in water as a daily gargle, 


borax keeps the throat healthy. Used 
in water for’ cleansin 
“disinfects” them and 
decaying. 


the teeth it 
revents their 
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Champion Tomato Raiser 
Tells How She Succeeded 


ISS ELOISE PARSONS of Clar- 
M inda, Iowa, is the young wom- 
an whose record in the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s 
garden and canning clubs was the 
best of the thousands made by mem- 
bers in the 33 northern states. Miss 
Parsons obtained a yield of 5,318 
pounds of tomatoes from her tenth- 
acre plat. Her costs were $15.61, and 
her net profits were $115.57. Her 
costs cover every item of expense in 
raising the crop, including rent of 
land, her own time (estimated at 10 
tents an hour) fertilizers and sprays. 
She describes some of her difficulties 
in obtaining this result as follows: 
“I decided I would try and have 
ripe tomatoes very early and so ob- 
tain good prices for them. So in the 
latter part of February I planted the 
early variety in three boxes which I 
placed on a shelf in front of the south 
windows in the dining room. In a 
short time they came through and 
grew rapidly. But they began to 
grow tall and spindly, so in the lat- 
ter part of March 1 transplanted part 
of them into small pasteboard boxes, 
one plant in each. By doing this I 
could move them to the open without 
disturbing the roots, and hindering 
the development of the plants. Then 
&s soon as it was warm enough I 
get the rest in a cold frame, four 
inches apart each way. In the first 
of April I planted the late variety in 
the hotbed. Those in the cold frame 
and in the pasteboard boxes developed 
& great amount of roots and were 
very strong, some in bloom, when I 
transplanted them to the open on the 
22nd of May. The plants in the hot- 
bed did not develop such strong roots, 
and because of this fact, and also that 
it was very dry, I lost quite a few of 
them when I transplanted them. After 
filling in for the fourth time a few 
vacant places still remained, as it 
was almost impossible to get them 
started because of the early ‘drouth. 
In all I had over 600 plants. 


Plants Not Staked. 


“IT hoed them after each rain and 
whenever I thought it necessary. As 
we moved to this place in the spring, 
and the garden was not plowed in the 
fall, many weed seeds were not de- 
stroyed, and I had a very hard time 
keeping the weeds down. The plants 
did not grow very large, and as it 
continued very dry, I decided it not 
best to stake the plants. The plants 
did not make a very great growth 
and very few needed pruning. I hoed 
them until the tomatoes began to 
ripen and the plants were too large. 

“I picked my first ripe tomatoes on 
the 9th of July. From then on the 
pickings every two or three days grew 
larger. At first I received ten cents 
a pound, but soon the price began to 
fall so that after the Ist of September 
I received only two cents a pound. As 
my father runs a dairy, he took the 
tomatoes with him and sold them very 
easily to the hotels, restaurants, and 
milk customers. He was able to sell 
almost all of them until the green 
ones were gathered. As long as we 
eould get a dollar a bushel for the to- 
matoes fresh and as we were so very 
busy with the work of a dairy, I 
thought it best not to can them. 

“After school began I was kept very 
busy in picking the tomatoes. For 
several weeks it took me three even- 
ings of the week to get over the en- 
tire patch and often gathered over 
ten bushels. During the second and 
third weeks of September we had so 
much rainy weather that I could not 
gather the tomatoes, and after the 
rains they began to ripen so rapidly 
that many of them split. On the 12th 
and 13th of October I had to gather 
the green tomatoes. I gathered 1,083 
pounds. There was no sale for these. 
We used all we could and I gave some 
to the neighbors, and still a great 
many went to waste, as they were wet 
when they were gathered, and as it 
turned warm again, they rotted very’ 
fast. As we had a great deal of com- 
pany this summer, and because our 
other garden vegetables were not as 
good as usual, we used more toma- 
toes fresh. 

“I made a collection of canned 














fruits, vegetables, and meats, which 
consisted of the following: Tomatoes, 
beets, white wax beans, green pod- 
ded beans, celery, carrots, pickled 
onions, beet greens, pumpkin, shelled 
beans, pears, apples, plums, peaches, 
cherries, strawberries, raspberries, 
white and purple grapes, sausage, 
chicken, corn, watermelon pickles and 
gooseberries. I ,exhibited this col- 
lection at the state fair and won a 
first, a second and a fourth on it and 
my other club work. I did all this 
canning by the cold packed, hot-wa- 
ter bath process. I also canned, alone, 
30 quarts of windfall apples, ten 
quarts ‘of gooseberries, six pints of 
beans, 100 quarts of tomatoes. I also 
helped with the canning of the straw- 
berries, cherries, peaches, tomato but- 
ter and catsup, apple jellies and 
gooseberry jam. 

“As a summary I will state that my 
expenses were $15.61 and my profit 
$115.57, besides winning $23 in prizes 
at the state fair. I have enjoyed this 
work, although it has been long and 
sometimes a bit lonesome. It has 
been a way by which I could not only 
have my own spending money and pay 
my expenses at the farm camp, but I 
also have a bank account of $60.” 

Another member of the garden and 
canning clubs in the northern states, 
whose work is worthy of special men- 
tion, is Miss Sara Dickinson of 
Sharpsville, Pa. She won first prize 
in her state with a record of 4,966 
pounds on her tenth-acre. Her costs 
were $12.33; her net profits, $78.61. 
It is difficult to compare the profits 
made by the various young women in 
the garden and canning clubs, as the 
market price of fresh vegetables dif- 
fers very widely in different parts of 
the country, and a member with a 
very good crop may sometimes have 
to sell at a very low price, beéause of 
prevailing market conditions. 





AGAINST CLOTHES 
MOTHS, 


PROTECTION 





The various substances used to 
keep away moths, such as tobacco, 
camphor, naphthalene cones or balls, 
tarred paper, and cedar chips have nu 
effect if the eggs are already present 
in the clothes, and entomology spe- 
cialists therefore recommend a thor- 
ough beating, shaking, and brushing 
of all articles likely to attract moths, 
before they are laid away for the sum- 
mer. The brushing of garments is 
especially important in order to re- 
move eggs which may have escaped 
notice. If the articles are quite free 
from eggs or larvae when laid away, 
the odor from the various repellents 
already mentioned or from cedar 
chests and wardrobes will serve to 
keep the moths away. This odor, how- 
ever, lessens with age, so that the 
protection it affords is greatly de- 
creased after a few years. For this 
reason when furs and other valuable 
garments are wrapped in tarred pa- 
per or placed in sacks of tarred pa- 
per these containers should be re- 
newed every year or two. 

In general moths are likely to af- 
fect only articles which are put 
away and left undisturbed for some 
little time. Apartments and closets 
that are frequently aired and swept 
are not apt to be seriously affected. 
In fact airing and sunlight are prob- 
ably the best as well as the oldest 
remedies. Where circumstances de- 
mand that the articles be put away, 
however, a convenient and éffective 
device is to place them in large paste- 
board boxes such as tailors use and 
gum a strip of wrapping paper around 
the edge so as to seal up the box 
completely and leave no cracks. If 
the garments have been thoroughly 
cleaned before being placed in these 
boxes, no additional protection ts 
necessary and there is none of the 
objectionable oder which is charac- 
teristic of so many moth repellents.— 
Ella C. Morton, Minnesota. 


BULLETIN ON WHY AND HOW TO 
COOK VEGETABLES, 


In a recent bulletin on “The Cooking 
of Vegetables,” by Miss Louise Stan- 
ley, associate professor of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Missouri, 
Miss Stanley points out that the chief 
reason for cooking vegetables ig to 














make them more digestible by soften- 


ing the cellulose and by causing the 
starch to swell and assume a gelatin- 
ous consistency. When starch is 
changed in this way it is said to be 
hydrolyzed. Hydrolyzed starch is di- 
gestible; raw starch ig indigestible. 
Those vegetables which have no starch 
or relatively small amounts of cellu- 
lose can be eaten raw. 


Miss Stanley further emphasizes 
that many housekeepers make the 
mistake of boiling vegetables in a 
large amount of water and draining off 
the water in which mineral salts and 
sugar from the vegetables are present. 
When the water containing these con- 
stituents is drained off, a large amount 
of the nutritive value of the vegetable 
is lost. The most serious waste in 
throwing away the water in which the 
vegetable has been cooked is the loss 
of mineral matter which is necessary 


to build bone and prevent the decay — 


of teeth. 


It is desirable that strong flavopeg 
vegetables lose a part of their flayor 


Fully as satisfactory as the m 


of pouring off water is the plan of 
cooking the vegetable in an uncovereg 
vessel and allowing a part of the fig. 


vor to pass off in steam. 
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TO ANY WOMAN. Beautifal 42-Pices 
Decorated Dinner Set for distributi 
doz. Free cakes of Complexion Soap. No money or e 


UE only § 
W. TYRRELL WARD, 214 lastitate Pi 
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FREE SILVERWARE 











won't last long. 


not satisfied. 





-—— We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. 

Send for your set to- 

day. We refund your money if you are 


They 
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which we offer you here is 


eddress upon the terms of the fallo 
We have sent hundreds of these 


offer may not appear again. 





Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


It is understood that you are to 
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| 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 







We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 


We have in the past made many fine premium offers of silverware to readers 
of Colman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able to offer 


@ complete electric Silver Set on such a liberal offer. 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware whiob is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 
color and hag that “brassy” look just as soon as the plating wears off. This set 
~ plated on a white metal base, therefore each and 
every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown 
in the above illustration there are 26 pieces in this set—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea- 
spoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife, Each piece is full regulation 
ecorated with the 


Sign This Coupon Today 


4 he 
Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one year’s subscription to Colman’ 
send me the 26-Piece Electric 
charges to be prepaid. If I find the 26-Piece Electric Sitver Set ig not better tha® 
you claim, I will return it to you, and you are to send me back my money, 


. 
TOR eEEUCEOCOOCSOOCSOSOOOO OST TT ee 


And please don’t think be- 


size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and d 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the blades of the knives and 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. 

It is only because we buy this set in large quantities 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables us to make the remarkable 
offer below. It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any 
spectal offer. 
6-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readerm 
and in every case the subscriber has been delighted beyond measure. We are #9 
sure that this 26-Piece Blectric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Blectric Silver Set 
we will refund your money, or send you another set. You know we couldn’t make 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it, 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send usa one year’s new or renewal subscription to Colman’s Rural World at 
our special price of $1.00 and 25 cents extra te help pay postage king 
charges on the 26-pliece Electric Silver-Set—total $1.25, and the complete 26-Piec® 
Silver Set will be sent you by return mail—all charges paid. 
new subscription to Colman’s Rural World just send us $1.25 and we will add & 
one year’s subscription to your own subscription to Colman’s Rural World. 
Remember, for $1.25 you get Colman’s Rural W 
one year, and in sddition we send you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all charge 
Eases Sign the coupon below today before this offer is withdrawn. 


direct from the factory 


If you cannot get & 
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~ pATT ERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 








In ordering patterns for waist, give 
bust measure only; for skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium, 


1261. Girls’ Dress, 

Cut in five sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material for a 10-year size. 

9998. Ladies’ Kimono. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4% yards of 44- 
inch material for a medium size. 

9906. Ladies’ Night Dress. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1108, Girls’ Dress With or Without 

Peplum. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
Material for an 8-year size. 

9968. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36,38 40,42, and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 

5% yards of 44-inch material for a 36- 
nch size. The skirt measures about 

% yards at lower edge. 

9717. Ladies’ Yoke Shirt Waist. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
It re- 



































































quires 3 yards of 36-inch material for 
a 36-inch size. 
9821. Ladies’ Corset Cover. 


Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 13% yards of 36-inch material 
for a medium size. 

1238, Ladies’ Apron, With Sleeve Pro- 
tector and Cap. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 54% yards of 36- 
inch material for the apron, 4% yard 
for the cap and % yard for one pair 
of sleeve protectors. 

1186-1185. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist 1186 is cut in six sizes: 32, 
34, 36 38, 40 and 42 inches bust meas- 
Skirt 1185 is cut in six sizes: 22, 


ure. 
24, 26, 28, 39 and 32 inches waist 
measure. It requires six yards of 44- 


inch material for a medium size, for 
the entire dress. The skirt measures 
about 21-3 yards at the lower édge, 
with plaits drawn out. Two separate 
patterns, 10c for each. 

9909. Child’s Rompers. 

Cut in four gizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. It requires 23g yards of 36-inch 
material for a 4-year size. 

1247. Ladies’ —— Sack, Boudoir 
Cap and Slipper. 
Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 





Mersote\iuo 


FOR OUR 


Boys R lures 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St. Rock 
Island, Illinois. 


Dear little members of the Merry 
Game Club:—I have something real 
important to speak of this week in 
regard to the correct addressing of 
your letters. Many letters have been 
addressed to Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo., and this is a mistake. 
All games meant for the Merry Game 
Club as well as all letters of inquiry 
concerning same should be addressed 
like this: 

Essillyn Dale Nichols, President. 

1527 35th St., Rock Island, III. 

Then there will be no delay and no 
inconvenience arising from it. Anoth- 
er thing—be sure and write your 
name and address very plainly, and 
sign your real name to all the games 
you send in. If you fail to do this 
there will probably be delay in send- 
ing the prizes. I have had two prizes 
returned recently because of a mis- 
take somewhere. Below is a list of 
names from Whom games have been 
received in the past few days: 

Willie Catherine Wood, Hansen, 
Ky.; Willa Beall, Burnt House, W. 
Va.; Myrla A, Cral]l, Hugo, Mo.; Em- 
ma Eisenberg, Warrenton, Mo.; Marie 
Messier, Grasburg, Vt.; Zeta Tynan, 
Liberal, Kans.; Mildred Pinkerton, 
Ideal, S. D.; Laura Dearduff, Iberia, 
Mo.; Foster B. Kisabeth, Hicksville, 
Ohio; Gertrude Sator, Oberonburg, 
N. Y.; Lillie May Sanders, Bethel 
Springs, Tenn. 

Our prize game for this week was 
sent in by Helen Horney, Springfield, 
Ohio, and is called “American™ Boy.” 
Here it is: 

American Boy. 
(Described by Henen Horney.) 

To begin, one of the players must 
be “It,” hiding eyes while another 
player touches him) or her, on the 
back. Then “It” removes hand from 
eyes, turns around and guesses who 
touched him or her. The player 
whose name is guessed should say: 
“How far shall I go?” “It” names a 
certain distance to go. If “It” guesses 
the one that really touched him, that 
player must run to place named; but 
if the guess is not correct “It” must 
run to the place named. Then all the 
players run and hide and “It” must 
find them. The one caught first ts 
“It” for the next game. The other 
players must try to get in free, 
Helen, I am certainly pleased that 
you enjoy the Merry Game Club so 
well. You will receive a prize for 
this game soon. Our next_prize game 

















and large. It requires % yard for the 
cap, one yard for the slippers, and 25% 
yards for the sack, of 27-inch material 
for a medium size. 
1260-1251. Ladies’ Coat Suit. 

Coat 1260 is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 1251 is cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist meas- 
ure. It requires 7% yards of material 
44*%inches wide for the entire suit for 
a medium size. This calls for two 
separate patterns, 10c for each pat- 
tern. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each, additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pattern No. ....... Siz&....... Years 
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was sent in by Lela Perkins of Bealls- 
ville, Ohio, who is proving herself @ 
smart little club member indeed. The 
name of Lela’s game is “Fruit Bas- 
ket,” but I think it ought to be called 
“The Game of the Winds,” don’t you? 
I used to play a game calied “Fruit 
Basket,” but it was not like this one 
Here is Lela’s game: 
Fruit Basket. 
(Described by Lela Perkins.) 

This game is to be played in the 
house. The players are all seated 
except the leader who names each 
player a certain wind such as North 
Wind, South Wind, West Wind, etc., 
then as the leader calls out the name 
of one of these winds the player who 
has that name gets up and puffs 
(makes noise with mouth like wind 
blowing) three times while leader 
calls his name three times. If leader 
calls name three times before player 
puffs three times that player must 
take leader’s place; and when leader 
calls “High Wind” all the players 
change seats and the one left stand- 
ing.must be leader. 

Lela, you will receive a prize for 
this game in a few days. Our next 
prize game was sent in by Esther E. 
Ricketts of Muscatine, Iowa. Esther’s 
game is called “Queen Adopting Chil- 
dren.” 

Queen Adopting Children. 
(Described by Esther Richetts.) 

Any number may play this game, 
but three are needed to begin, a boy 
and two girls. A shawl is spread 
over two chairs which are placed 
about three feet apart and facing in 
the same direction. One of the girls 
sits in one of the chairs (she is the 
queen) the boy sits in the other (the 
king) and the other girl acts the part 
of servant. The other players are in 
another room. The servant goes and 
brings one in before the queen say- 
ing: “Shake hands with the queen.” 
The player does so. Then they go 
before the king and servant says: 
“Shake hands with the king.” The 
player does this. Then the servant 
says: “Sit between the king and 
queen and talk to them.” The play- 
er does this and, sits on the floor! Of 
course, as Esther says, there must be 
a coat spread on the floor so the play- 
er wont get hurt. This performance 
is repeated until all the children are 
prcught in and are “the adopted chil- 
dren of the queen.” 

Esther, you will receive a prize for 
this game shortly. The fun in playing 
this game must be in each player see- 
ing the trick played on the others. 
But what about the last one brought 
in? The last one would have to put 
up with the trick but would not get 
to see it played on any one else. This 
“trick game” is all right since by be- 
ing careful no one would get hurt; 
but there are “trick games” that are 
really dangerous and these kind will 
be barred from the Merry Game Club, 

Gertrude Thomas, Boston, Ga., a 
prize sent to your address was re- 
turned unclaimed. There are now 
two prizes waiting for you which I 
shall be glad to send as soon as I 
know where to send them. Please 
send me your correct address. 

Johnnie Fielding, Tiffin, Ohio, the 
prize sent to you was _ returned. 
Please send me your correct address 
and I will forward it at once. 

Gertrude Willard — “Rhyming 
Lights” will be published as soon as 
possible. 








Big Sleeping Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly two 
feet tall, and is all 
the rage. She has 
slippers, complete 
underwear, 
ings, etc. Dress 
very prettily 
half length, 
- trimmea with 
— also has « 
chatelaine wat 
with fleur-de-lis 


etek. 


You can dress 
undress this doll 
like a real baby. 


beautiful eyes, 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 
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duce an argument he’ll listen to.” Un- 
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A a consciously his hand rested on Mr. fat, and mixed stiff enough to crumbje puts i 
Bunny’s gun. when cold. The crusis were saved tg” in the 
M Ili D li “It’s awful kind of you to suggest soak for the older hatches or for the ™ saliva 
0 1e ar ing it, but perhaps you shouldn't go; it hens and were made crumbly with” golven 
may make trouble for you,” said Miss { graham flour, to supply bone and both n 
By Vaughan Kester Mollie. It was the habit of a lifetime flesh-forming material. Shorts ang pot in 
) g with her to think of others. rFvrrR bran in equal quantities are good to” withot 
a “You’re a good kind man!” cried use for the same purpose, but new- system 
(Copyright, 1915. The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) Mollie fervently through her tears, ad- ly-hatched chicks require such feed ag supply 
(Continued from iast week.) vancing. “You tell him that I just more nearly resembles the yolk of water, 
hate and despise that Bunny. eggs; namely, that which will giye more ¢ 

ROWN returned to his cabin feel- I didn’t mean anything I said. ; heat and energy and baked corn bread them 0 
B ing that he had permanently I’m sorry—sorry!” She seized one of most nearly fills the bill and is cheap- known 

eliminated the fascinating Mr. his hands in both of hers. “Oh, he FEEDING CHICKS AND OTHER _ er than anything else containing the that w: 
Bunny, and evidences of a certain must come back!—tell him to come YOUNG POULTRY. needed elements of food. to dry 
austere pleasure radiated from his back, Mr. Brown—” In a week or two, a little variety ig of the 
damaged features. But though the “I’m aimin’ to tell him just that, - * ‘ : good in the shape of dry, coarse corn young | 
hour arrived when Johnny Severance and he'll come back all right,” Brown The kind of feed given to the young meal, and gradually millet seed brok- er feed 
should have come striding down the assured her. chicks for the first few weeks, has 4), wheat, (it may be dried in the oven 7 
path from the Red Bird, head thrown “Do you think he will?—-do you Much to do with raising the broods and groundr in a coffee mill) kafi To st 

‘ was . calaoatene with little loss, for unwholesome food ; aur fai 
back and shoulders squared as he do you? : Sees ; corn and screenings bought at the of givin 
swung his cap and dinner pail, it “I was never surer of anything in @0d wrong methods of feeding will flour mill are added. This dry f in varie 
brought no Johnny; and Brown, dis- my life.” soon produce indigestion, and the was given in shallow troughs made af does nc 
turbed and wondering, set out alone Mollie relinquished his hand, and chicks are stunted if they do not die a six-inch board with a lath nailed on of pure 
for the straggle of buildings on the throwing her arms about his neck, Off; even the ones with strongest vi- each side and a cross-piece of th is suite 
bench. kissed him. An instant later and she tality are not proof against “sour same width at the ends. Enough BY the bird 

He found two anxious-faced women had buried her face on his shoulder pon ocnere oat other diseases of these were at hand to make room for added s 
at the Mountain House; the eyes of and was sobbing aloud. ty ‘Weaae By > Ee of voung @!I_the chicks that might want to eat ter, but 
each were red from much weeping, Mr. Brown’s unhandsome face flush- thicks, we f ie 4 _) uns and, though the chicks never gorged taste. 
and he stirmised that there had been ed scarlet. Never in all his varied ex- peicrng gt Hoe Ag mare Be themselves, they ate enough to make Anim: 
a crisis—that his well-intentioned in- perience had he known anything comm aiaiees ae aa roe greg ag steady and satisfactory growth and very h 
terference had been too long delayed this. Then his face grew white, anc es pore peli lh ty ‘< skal y b their digestion was perfect. growth 
—and he suffered a moment of intense he shook as he had never shaken in fs Mp-anc 8 enough unad- Th ; pe a a enough 

ante A - f danger, violence, or Sorbed yolk inside their bodies to sus- ere is a good reason for dry feed — 
humiliation. He had figured credit- the presence 0 wee : tai ; being best for fowis; the crop soften = 

‘ : ? “isk of sudden death. ain them for even a longer time. We or fowls, E 8 of great 
ably in more than one strenuous hu- the risk ; : ‘ eee Sah 

ance had tted the set dishes of sand or broken crockery the food with juices that no doubt ies 
man drama, but never before had he Johnny Severance had quitte J : J time, a h 
to reproach himself with being dila- Red Bird and turned his face in the tp been _ grains, where they ;|"==== ee to mix ¥ 

: 5 ; ‘ A ion of Alvarado. Two years of cou pick at the grit, when they did; ° j chicks a 
tory. It gave him a unique eceeation. pon Teiasinees had vanished in the not want to be hovered by ihe mother | Vanity Case FREE be given 

Supper was eaten in dreary silence. P ; hat had overwhelmed him hen or her substitute, the brooder. It Made of rich German silver, er youn 
At first Miss Mollie had attempted to cataclysm tha ri om nos Hage, a gg, with fancy flower border. Ha: youn, 

t first 8 p will be noticed th I h | i , 

: a and Mollie. not that young chicks, like | good mirror and powder putt sects wl 
name. to her. guest, bet: ber votes - was A sudden mist swam before his eyes, 41! new-born creatures, sleep and | compartment, places for that we 
forced and unnatural and now and " ; im right, but rest most of the time for a couple days | quarters, dimes and nickels, : 

: iléd off into what soundea Well, she hadn’t treated him right, ; l Sue Suede ce ae when we 
again tral on 1 ‘a Mollie’s bie be hoped she would find peace,—he at least, nature’s way of making them ‘ hold cards and bills, 10-inch our eyes 
very like a sob, while Mollie’s big OF nan enough to wish no less. He fit to begin the battle for existence,! chain. Given free to anyone —- se 
blue eyes were misted lakes of sorrow. pain hape his own future out of the and the less they are disturbed the | i for selling 20 large art and ies on 
In the presence of their grief Brown ™US A, - had made; though this better. 2 religious pictures at Lie ach est ex 
was. stricken into speechless shyness. to) att reatly, since he was The First Feed. Snes aod Gnd give suey any ptor 
He felt that the feminine soul was a didn’t matter greatly, Siiee ow ia. xeeae beautiful posteards as an yi! 

i i sure life held nothing for him,— in The first feed we gave was corn; extra gift for promptness, from lo 
Stood close to it with trepidation, But deed, he rather gloated in the thought bread baked as for the table; that is, Seeeies Samy On, a swuri. 
wagering dine . + oa ak oseless and made with sour milk e SR Wo, Devt 
he did not lack a certain deep integ- hes snc ag ane or an ie =e 1s ilk and eggs, but no, B.W.716 Lucas Ave..Si.Lout as 
rity,—he would see this thing through mist seemed to burn his very eyeballs, _ — = a = a — 
oe while it sent the gray valley and the Ca The po 
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ts it in better shape to be acted on 
in the gizzard than water does, as the 
galiva in the human family is the best 
givent of the food in the mouth, an@d 
poth man and the inferior animals can 
pot interfere with the plans of nature 
without paying in derangements of the 
system. If the chickens are thirsty, 
supply that want with plenty of pure 
water, but do not make them take 
more drink than they need by feeding 
them more or less sloppy feed. I have 
known flocks attacked with diarrhoea 
tbat were cured by changing from wet 
to dry feed, showing clearly the cause 
of the trouble, and both old and 
young birds suffer from such improp- 
er feeding. 

The Story in an Eggshell. 

To sum up, proper feeding consists 
of giving at regular intervals dry feed 
in variety and green stuff, if the flock 
does not have free range, with plenty 
of pure water and grit of such size as 
js suited to the swallowing capacity of 
the birds. A little lime water may be 
added sometimes to the drinking wa- 
ter, but not enough to give it an acrid 


taste. 
Animal food in some form is also 
yery helpful in promoting thrifty 


growth, and till the flock gets old 
enough to range widely, a little finely 
ground meat, and later bone, will be 
of great value. Do not give much ata 
time, a heaping tablespoonful is plenty 
to mix with the grain feed for a dozen 
chicks a month old andit should never 
be given oftener than once a day. Old- 
er youngsters will get many in- 
sects when they roam, but I believe 
that we have had the fewest losses 
when we could keep the flocks under 
our eyes and feed them as our com- 
mon sense dictates. Another word 
about ground meat and bone: Be sure 
that it is fresh and has not developed 
any ptomaine, if you would be safe 
from loss——Cena S. Cornman, Mis- 
souri. 





EARLY HATCHING PAYS. 


The poultry keeper who expects to 
get eggs next winter must have his 
chickens hatch early this spring. It 
requires from five to seven months 
for a three to five pound hen to ma- 
ture so that she will lay. The hen 
of the heavier breeds such as Rocks, 
Reds, Wyanddttes, etc., weighing from 
five to eight pounds each, require 
from one to three months longer. 
This is based on the assumption that 
the chicks are kept growing well dur- 
ing the summer months. The Mis- 
souri farmer loses large profits from 
winter eggs because he does not give 
his young stock sufficient time to ma- 
ture before winter sets in. This pre~ 
vents his flock being productive dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Unless a pullet is laying in Decem- 
ber it is practically impossible for her 
to lay much until Pebruary according 
te experiments at the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. -This 





shows the necessity of hatching early. 
If the hatch is completed by May 15th | 
there remains but seven months im 
which to mature the puilets. If win- 
ter eggs are expected, the hatch 
should be completed before that time. 
Egg records show that early laying 





pullets—November and December— 
are the ones that make the high egg | 
Yields and also lay eggs at the time 
of year when the price is the highest. 

Early hatching is important, not 
oily from the standpoint of next 
year’s winter egg yield but also be- 
cause the early hatched chick comes 
from stronger eggs, and the chicks 
get a start before the extreme hot 
Weather arrives. For these two rea- 
sons the poultry keeper should exert 
every energy to get off the hatch as 
800n as possible-—Prof. H. L. Kemp- 
ster, Missouri. 





KEEP CHICKS WARM. 





In removing chicks from the incu- 
r to the brooder great care must 

be taken to prevent them from being 
chilled. This can well be acomplished 
by placing them in a basket and cover- 
ing them with a woolen cloth laid 
lightly over the chicks or with bur- 
or cotton cloth laid over the bas- 
ket. A shallow wooden box having 
*Muslin cover makes a very conveni- 
ent chick carrier. The main thing 
te do is to prevent chilling. Care 
thould be taken to have the tempera- 
of the brooder about the same 





as that of the incubator, that is, at 
98 degrees to 100 degrees F. under the 
hover. The temperature should be 
lowered gradually about five degrees 
per week until during the fourth 
week it is running at 85 degrees. If 
very high temperatures are main- 
tained for long periods it lowers the 
vitality of the brood and many deaths 


are sure to result. Marked downward 
variations are equally objectionable. 
If the hover is kept too cool the 
chicks will crowd together and much 
injury is sure to follow. Be careful 
not to allow the direct rays of the 
sun to fall om the hover of the brood- 
er. This causes great variations in 
temperature and, besides, all the 


chicks are apt to try to crowd to the 
ene spot. 





If you wish to make a specialty in 
the pure-bred poultry business, take 
a little time and breed a strain of 
bred-to-lay hens in any breed that 
you take a particular fancy to, There 
is no “best” breed in poultry. 














——— 








Farmers’ Classified Department 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


70,000 PAID CIRCULATION. 


Colman’s Rural World now has 


that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. 


a family of over 70,000 paid in advan 


subscribers every week. This means 


Figure the cost of sending each of these readers 


a personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 


through the Classified Columns below. Count up the words in your advertisement, 


including initials and 


numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to 


reach these 70,000 buyers every week. 
Cash must accompany all orders. 


any circumstances. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 





ADDRESS, 


Advertising 
Department, 


No advertisement less than 10 cents 


accepted—and no fakes under 


‘ 


718 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











POULTRY. POULTRY. ) FARM WANTED. 
7 WANTED ito hear from owner of farm or 
Anconas. Wyandottes, unimproved land for sale. ©. O. Mattgen, 91 




















- a Andrus Buil Mi is, } ° 
ANCONAS EXCLUSIVELY—Eges from| QUALITY SILVER WYANDOTTES. Eges | ene. Minneapolis. Minnesota 
choice matings, $1.00 for 15; $6.00 for 100.) cheap. Guranteed. Earl Bunnell, Fostoria, ie on nr 
J. M. Wilsen, Jonesburg, Mo. Iowa. FARMS AND LANDS. 
PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES, eggs for A BARGAIN~.:** acres unimproved woed- 


Barred Rocks. 





T 
MY UTILITY Barred Rocks are second to 


none. Eggs for hatching by setting er 
—e- Mrs. Karl Kain, Baxter Springs, 
ns. 





FANCY Barred Rock eggs, $1.50 and 
for 15. E. B. Thompson Ringlet strain ex- 
clusively. Fifteen years’ experience breed- 
ing Barred Rocks. Prompt service. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. J. H. Hart, Thomas- 
ville, Ills. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Thompson 
Ringlet strain. Pen eggs, either cockerel or 


2.50 








pullet mating, $2.00 for 15. Utilities, $5.00 
for 100, $3.00 for 50, $1.00 for 15. Or- 
ders booked in advance. Cireulars free. 
Many satisfied customers in 37 states. A. F. 
Siefker, Defiance, Mo. 

Brahmas. 





LIGHT BRAHMA CHICKENS, white and 
fawn, and white Indian Runner ducks, eggs, 
15, $1.00; 45, $2.50; 100, $5.00. Prize-win- 
ning stock. Catalog free. F. Healy, Bed- 
ford, Iowa, 





Langshans. 


BLACK LANGSHAN EGGS for hatching, 
$1.50 per 15. Mrs. Pauline A. Brockmiller, 
Carlinville,. Ill 











Leghorns, 
24 SENGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs, 
postpaid, for $1.50; 15 for $1.00. Mrs. Percy 


Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 


SINGLE COMB Buff Leghorn eggs, 15, $1; 
2 settings, $1.50; 100, $4.50. Asa Brecken- 
ridge, Union, Mo. 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs, $3.00 
per 100. Great laying strain. Fern McEl- 
roy, Palmer, I1l. 


Ss. C. BROWN LEGHORWN eggs, three dol- 
lars for one hundred. Mrs. F. P. 
Appleton City, Mo. 














SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn, eggs from 
high scoring fowls, $2.00 per 50; $3.50 per 
100. Rosa Simpson, Palmer, I1). 





SINGLE COMB White Leghorn eggs, farm 
raised, $1.00 per 15; $4.00 per 100. Mrs. John 
E. Rudloff, Ashley, Mo. 





Ducks. 


BUFF ORPINGTON DUCKS, eggs, $1.00 
per 11. Forest A. Thurman, Jonesburg, Mo. 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, White Runner 
duck eggs for hatching, guaranteed. Marian 
Holt, Savannah, Mo. 











Rhode Island Reds. 


Ss. C. RED EGGS and chicks, 3 pens. They 
weigh, lay and pay. Catalog free. Thos 
Troughton, R, Wetmore, Kans. 


ROSE COMB Rhode Island White eggs for 
hatching from first prize winners in big 
shows. Write for mating list. Mrs. J. M. 
Post, Colony, Kansas. 


R. C. REDS, eggs for hatching, from 
range flock. Headed by males, scoring 91% 
to 93. Orders promptly filled. Mrs. John 8. 
Pinkerton, R. 6, Aledo, LiL, 


ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 
Reds. Big boned, dark, velvety red. Trap- 
nested and bred to lay. Sell cockerels cheap 
from the finest strain and best bleod lines. 
Eggs in season at a low price. Ava Poultry 
Yards, Ava, Mo, 


s. C. R. I. RED eggs for sale—Hens direct 
from Parker mated to cockerels from best 
laying strain in United States. Eggs from 
Pen No. 1, $1.50; Pen No. 2, $1.00. Am 
breeding for eggs, as well as color. Mrs. 
Ben F. Gill, Jr., Allensville; Ky. 




















White Recks. 





WHITE. ROCKS, 
per 15, or $5.00 per 100: 
ling, Neb. 


eggs for hatching, $1.00 
J. B. Aden, Ster- 





WHITE ROCK COCKEREES, $1 and $2. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Nora Lamaster, 
Hallowell, Kas. 


Browning, 


hatching, $1.00 per 15. 
Jonesburg, Mo. 


QUALITY WHITE WYANDOTTES. The 
Blue Ribbon kind. The kind that pay, be- 
cause they lay. Steck and eggs for sale. 
Square Deal Poultry Farm, Exeter, Nebr., 
+ G. W. Morris, Prop. 


Forest A. Thurman, 








Hamburgs. 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS for eggs for 
| hatching from my pens of Silver Spangled 
| Hamburgs; fancy, $3-—$5 per 15; utility, 
| $2.75, postpaid, in United States; C. 
| Parker, Wayne, Nebr. 











Several Varieties. 








| eggs, $1.50 


TURKEY EGGS, Mammoth Bronze, Bour- 
| bon Reds, Narragansett and White Holland, 
| $3.50 per 12. Yours for an honest deal 
Walter Bros., Powhatan Point, Ohie. 





' 

thoroughbred tur- 
Rouen, Pekin and 
and white guineas; 
barred Plymouth 
Hamburgs, 
Langshans, 
Rhode 


EGGS! EGGS! From 
keys, geese Muscovey’s, 
Runner ducks; pearl 
games; white buff and 
' Rocks, Houdane, Wyandottes, 
Leghorns, Orpingtons, Cochins, 


i white and silver laced Wyandottes, 


Island Reds. Hen eggs, 15 for $1.00. Also, 
| rabbits, hares and fancy pigeons. Write for 
free circular. PD. bruen, Piatte Center 
Neb. 





| 
| 
BABY CHICKS. 
| 





BABY CHICKS—(Separate farms) pure- 
bred Rose and Single Comb White Leghorns 
| Barred Rocks, Reds, 15 cents. Express paid. 
| Live delivery guaranteed. May delivery, 
12% cents. Alfred Young, Wakefield, Kans. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE hen eggs, | 


15, $1.50; 30, $2.50; 100, $6.00; 13 Rouen, | 
Muscovey, Pekin and Indian Runner duck 
Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Nebr. 


ed land on rai! 
Level and pro 
Price, $3,600. 

Flintville, Tenr. 


441% miles of live town, 
ive. Some saw timber. 
‘erms. J. E. Cloninger, 





MONTANA LANDS—For homesteads re- 
linquishments and deeded Jands in the new 
county of Phillips, either irrigated oF 
| bench lands. Deal direct with owners. Box 
No. 3, Wagner, Mont. 


PRODUCTIVE LANDS—Crop payment or 
easy terms; along the Northern Pacific Ry., 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho 
Washington and Oregon. Free literature. 
Say what state interests you. L. J. Bricker, 
| 44 Northern Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minn, 


| GEORGIA FARM LANDS. 
| of the South. 
| now! 











Empire state 
Finest climate on earth. Buy 
556 acres best grade land; 240 acres 
in cultivation; 160 acres in pasture; balance 
wood land, white oak, hickory, 500,000 feet 


pine timber. Power site location. Spring 
|} and running atream. Six dwellings: barns. 
| Best Georgia soil; fine fruit land, trucking, 


wheat, 
raising. 


eats, corn, cattle and hog 
A bargain at $23 per acre. H. J. 


| Peagler, Butler, Ga. 


eotton, 





} 

| 

| BEES AND HONEY. 

| BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 36-ib, 
can, $3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each, 


Sample 10c. Price list free. M. V. Facey, 
Preston, Minn. 


E . — 
| 
| 








DOGS. 


PEDIGREED SCOTCH COLLIES, grown 
and pups. R. I. Red cockerels, 
| Mike Abts, Bellwood, Neb. 





$1.50 each. 











AGENTS WANTED. | 





| YGUNG MAN, would you accept a tailer- 
{made suit just for showing it to your friends? 
| Then write Banner Tailoring Co., 
| Chicago, and get beautiful 
and a wenderful offer. 


Dept. 18, 
samples, styles 





—— —- — 


SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 








SWEET CLOVER, white and yellow. Mrs. 
J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 





ALFALFA SEED DIRECT. 
| growers price on application. J. L. 
Buffalo Gap, 8. D. 


Sample and 
Maxson, 





SPRING GROWN cabbage plants, frost 
proof, standard varieties ready now, 1,000, 
$1; 2,000, $1.50. Bowen & Son, Waldo, Fla. 





SUDAN GRASS SEED—25 cts. per Ib.; 100 
Ibs., $15.00. Guaranteed pure and reliable. 
Direct from the growers. C. E. White Seed 
Co., Plainview, Texas. 





WATERMELONS—Halbert Honey and 
Rubber Rind, unwashed; guaranteed pure; 
$1 pound; washed, unguaranteed, 75c. Hal- 
bert, Originator, Coleman, Texas. 





BOW CREEK FARM SEEDS, since 1872 
special on Sudan grass, feterita, alfalfa, 
corn, kafir, cane; officially inspected; best 
grades. Can save you cash. Free samples. 
Deshon, Logan, Kas., Rt. 4. 





STTLE HAVE a small amount of 
choice Sudan grass seed. We are closing 
eut at 25 cents pound. Ten pounds de- 
Iivered for $2 Order quick before all are 
gone. Wise Bros., Curlew, Tex. 


WE 





CABBAGE PLANTS. Weather conditions 
have been ideal, and I am justified in saying 
you can’t purchase any better; 50 millions 
ready from November ist to May ist. Price: 
500, 75 cents, $1.00 per 1,000, 5,000 and over 
85 cents per 1,000. Prompt shipment and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Alfred Jouannet, 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


eS lee 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED— Men and Women, 18 or over, 
for Government jobs. $75 month. Write 
immediately for list of positions now ebtain- 
able and.free sample examination questiong, 
Franklin Institute, Dep't. T 167, Rochester, 
- Y. bed 


YOU ARE THE MAN WE WANT. 
‘ing to sell. No capital required ; 
take names; $2.00 per name, (as per con- 
tract). If you mean business, enclose 25¢ 
for outfit and contract.” Fleming & Coombs, 
Towners, N. ¥. 














Noth- 
simply 








‘PATENTS. 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. Sena 
sketch for free search and report. Latest 
and most complete patent book ever pub- 
lished for free distribution. George P. Kim- 
ne 230 Barrister Building, Washingten, 








"  BUSENESS OFPORTUXITY. 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to introduce my magazine ‘Investing for 
Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earning 
power of money, and shows how anyene, na 
matter how poor, can acquire riches. Mm- 
vesting for Profit is the only progressive 
financial journal published. It shews hew 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write now and ry 
send it six months free. H. lL. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicego. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


25 HIGH-GRADE assorted postcards, dif- 
ferent sorts, 10c postpaid. United Card Ca, 
Floydada, Tex. 








LIVE STOCK. 


POLAND-CHENA PIGS from Mjssouri's 
best strains; the big kind. Buy at weaning 
time and save expressage. We shall wean 
ours about April 15. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Hill Top Stock Farm, Arehie, Mo. 








FOR SALE—3(' young grade Jersey cows. 
Many to freshen this sprmg. Good individ- 
uals. Prices reasonable. White Breos., 





Marshall, Minn. 


250 PRINTED NOTEHEADS, 
lopes, delivered, {$1.50 cash. 
Printery, Granbury, Texas. 


REBUILT TYPEWRITERS for home use. 
$10 to $55. Sent to you on approval. Of- 
fice Equipment Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


UNEMPLOYED MEN AND WOMEN can 
earn steady income, selling our “Unem- 
ployed Packages.” Latest out. Big pregts. 


250 enve- 
Coniptens 











No talking necessary. Sample, 10 cents Su- 
perior Pub. Ca., Island, Ky. 
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; Nuggets and Notions 
In Agriculture 





By “Observer.” 








BOUT one-tenth of the people of 
A the United States indulge in ag- 

riculture, and this tenth knows 
how the other nine-tenths live, 


It is said that African kafir has fail- 
ed in the dry West. The yield is too 
light. 

Sucking insects must be destroyed 
by contact sprays. 

The difference between the best 
butter cow and the next best of rec- 
ord is a matter of about 40 pounds a 
year, in a total of about 1,100. For ev- 
ery three weeks the champion con- 
verted her own weight into butter fat. 
She was the smaller and more eco- 
nomical, 

Help every. one who needs, 
but it is easier to help him who 
stretches his hand. It is our duty to 
sow on good soil; and if some soils 
insist on having thorns, stones and 
hard paths in them, they must not 
expect the best seed or sowing. One 
of our first duties is to prepare our 
natures for reception as we prepare 
our soil. Then the seed will be found. 

Four sprayings of the average sized 
apple tree will cost from 10 to 15 cents 
for material. 

Soy beans alone as silage sets up 
quite an odor and have a flavor that 
affects the flavor of cow’s milk. In 
fact, soy beans should be hogged. down 
and cashed out before they reach the 
silo, unless mixed with corn, when 
they make good silage. : 

The agricultural papers are very 
properly emphasizing the keeping of 
flowers in and around the home. Let 
us emphasize the keeping of the birds 
about us for the same purpose. This 
is the best outlook for saving the 
birds. Love them as things of beauty 
and not so much as farm help. 

If a cow gives 16,000 pounds of milk 
yearly it costs about 1.9 cents a quart; 
if she gives only half that it costs 2.75 
cents a quart, or over 50 per cent 
more. It pays to keep the good cow. 

It begins to appear as if we might 
feed Europe by parcels post. A sack 
of flour weighing 11 pounds comes un- 
der the international limitations. 

One woman in California is raising 
four babies, all of one birth. If these 
wars keep on some of the nations 
may want to get a slip off of her; 
and eugenics may open its eyes in a 
new direction. ; 

It begins to look as if we shall raise 

900,000,000 bushels of wheat this sea- 
son. 
Soy beans have not yet developed a 
dangerous insect pest. Like the por- 
ter’s collision, it may be “along” any 
minute. A 

An agricultural college experiment- 
er says milo fed exclusively to chick- 
- ens will kill them. “Observer” once 
gaw a flock injure itself on sorghum 
seed, and believes if the grain had 
not given out the birds might have 
died. They seemed wild about it, but 
they had refused to eat it at first. Oth- 
er food mixed with milo renders it 
harmless. 5 

There is no need to harrow soil un- 
less it is dry. A crust always calis 
for a tooth. : 

In some recent feeding experiments, 
wherein grains were combined mainly 
with tankage, milo gave the best re- 
sults, and the sorghum grains gen- 
erally almost equalled corn. The 
grains were all in the form of chops. 
Kaoliang and cane seed were disap- 
pointing. : 

An Oklahoma farmer says it has 
never cost him more than 75 or 80 
cents a ton to fill his silos. 

One man’s recent topic is “Save 
your brood sows.” Of course, but do 
not save them too long. Bromide calls 
unto bromide. 

The outlook for the consumption of 
good cream is increasing yearly; but 
corn starch and gelatin, as running 
mates, are good seconds. 

Harrow peanuts before they come 
up. Cultivate in rows, and especially 
keep the soil loose about the hill so 
that the pod stalks .may be easily 
thrust into the earth. This is quite 
essential. 

The broody hen can be influenced 
into more quickly laying again by 


feeding her a proper laying ration. 
Pasteurize all milk where any disease 
is probable. Heat kills the germs of 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

Western Nebraska claims to have a 
variety of oats that ripens early in 
June there and beats the -grasshop- 
pers. Besides this it outyields the lat- 
er kinds. a: 

There can be no doubt that judicious 
selection of weH-filled long heads of 
wheat in the field would greatly in- 
crease the yield and quality. It might 
be tedious, but it would pay. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture reports that experiments 
with vaccine to prevent glanders in 
horses has not proved _ successful, 
either as a cure or as a preventive. 

On the agricultural farm of the Mis- 
souri station five ewes have given 
birth to 15 lambs, 14 of which lived, 

The time may come, unless we ro- 
tate better, when the very denizens of 
the cities will be interested about how 
the farmer “rested last night.” 





CARE AND PRESERVATION OF MA- 
CHINERY. 


There are many things which may 
be said about the care of farm ma- 
chinery,; a great many of which are 
seldom observed by the operator. 
Only a few of the most essential will 
be mentioned here. Oil is cheaper 
than repairs, but too much oil is often 


detrimental. It runs off ‘the bear- 
ings-and collects dirt over the parts 
to which it spreads through capillar- 
ity and the motion of the machine. 
Here it may cause. excessive wear, 
then the lubricant becomes a hind- 
rance instead of a help. 

Very slow-running bearings exposed 
to an excess of dirt and dust will 
sometimes wear as well, or better 
without grease. The grease only 
serves as a means of collecting. grit 
and holding it in the bearings. For 
example, the fifth wheel of a buggy or 
the fore bolster of a wagon need no 
greasing. If never greased they will 
not be likely to squeak and will show 
less wear than with grease. 

Wooden parts of all machinery 
should be thoroughly cleaned and giv- 
en at least one coat of some wood pre- 
servative whenever the old paint 
starts to peel off. If the machine ig 
housed and not left in the weather ex- 
cept for the few days or weeks during 
its field use, this painting need be done 
only at long intervals. A machine 
may even last during its lifetime with 
only the factory’ paint. Iron parts 
also should be painted, but less often. 

Have a Machine Shed. 

If a farmer is thrifty and orderly 

in his work he can well afford a ma- 


chine shed. The: first-cost may seem 


more than the added service returned 
by his machines; however, that de- 
pends upon his use of the shed. The 


convenience it affords is also | 
ble for he can then, during the 
days, make small repairs on hig 
chines, thus saving much time dup 
the busy cropping season. 

All tillage implemnets should } 
their scouring parts well protecteg— 
from rust. Rust not only dam Sm 
these parts very. seriously, but ca WE, 
delay in using machines when time jg) 
very valuable. Rust increases {hg 4 
draft of the machines while an infg. 
rior grade of work is being done. Axjg © 
grease, heavy machine oil or taligg — 
are very good for this purpose. Paint 
is often used, but is more difficult tp 
remove. , 

Trouble should be located as goon 
as it becomes manifest. Do not wait 
for a break down. A few minutes ex 
amination of a machine, tightening g © 
loose bolt here, and making an adjust! ~ 
ment there; and removing. the accums 
ulated dirt and trash, may often say@ 
several days’ delay. The ~ operator 
should know by the pulse of his-mg? 
chine that its various parts are funes 
tioning properly. This requires’ wie) 
derstanding of every detail of comp) 
struction. Study the catalogs; they” 
are free. ae 

Proper care should .add years to the ™ 
life of your machines and keep down] 
repair. bills.. Further, in selling am” 
old machine, the appearance is a large ~ 
factor in controlling the price.—H. Ry | 
7ross; Colorado Agricultural Colleget 3 





This Wonderful Wacliine 


sew Veticlinamaccaueitiateiibzst 
Butter Making on the Farm 


Saves Half the Work—Makes More and Better Butter 


Instead of the old, tiresome way of Seening an hour or more to make the 


butter come, you can take 


the same amount 0 


cream you are now churning, 


put it in a Fayway and get more and better butter in half the time it is pos- 
sible for you to get in any other way under the ‘most favorable conditions, 
It does away entirely with the muss and drudgery because the Fayway is 
the easiest running buttermaker ever invented. 
' Now these are facts—not extravagant claims. Thousands of farmers 
W) are getting these results with the Fayway right along, Read what John 
f| Andrews, owner and editor of Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, has to say about 
1 this great buttermaking machine; also what a few owners write us about » 
~ the wonderful success they are having with it. 


aywa 


Keep Sweet 


and Clean 


an entirely different 
All churns beat or w! 


What John Andrews Thinks 
of The Fayway 


The Fayway is a new kind of a butter 


that com St with what looked like e 
claims. We did not care to advertise it tooar P 
C Sheng claims were established to our 
. fe sent to - 
to the man: 


kind of a guarantee. e 
satisfies us thatitisa 
Makes Best Butter In Town 
When I first tried to make butter, I worked for 
hours, and then inferior butter. I tried man 
all advice, but after a car f 
Spe ey 
Vv ’ 
Since then my les have 
I have lived on a farm less 
we the reputation of 
rin town, and the credit is 
Fayway Co. ‘bas absolutely If to thei 
= and by following thote advice, i have 
cream Smarketed sent rice = og 
f a . 
Mis. J. W. McCLOY, Eden, N. ¥. 
Butter in Exactly 5 Minutes 


After heating ‘eam to 60 roc: to 
churn; it took me exactly five wainates to make the 
Heretofore we have from seven to 

Our 


i ara See aoe : My wits 
is required, You had given’ me thirty dave in 
wares e7dy Brest ees eee 
Demand For Fayway Butter 
Larger Than I Can Supply 
mf 


i ladle 7 4 it 





‘| cartons, it brin 
butter, 


==|30 Days Free Trial 


ly convinced of the truth of everything we 
t the Fayway, you'd buy one in a minute. 
But it sounds almost too.good to be true,so perhaps you are not to 
blameif you are a little bit skeptical. Wh 
you by sending youa Fayway for a80daysfree trial. You’ll be under 
no obligations to keep or pay for the machine if you are not con- 
vinced that every, word we say is true or if for any reason at all you 
don’t wish to keep it. The 80 days trial is ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


,000 Bank Guarantee Bond 


e have deposited $1,000 with a Cincinnati Bank as a guaran- 
tee that we will faithfully perform our every. promise to anyone 
You cant pooguty lose a 

offer because 


If you were absolute} 
*| have here told you abou 


si 


sendin 
penny 
you risk absolutely no ° 
Don’t overlook the fact that we also furnish every purchaser of 
t of cream,| 2 Fayway with Cartons, Parchment Wrapping Paper and a 1-lb. 
ard matter | Butter Mold—all free. With this Fayway buttermaking outfit you can have a 
complete creamery right on your farm— 
tend’to because the little work involved 
up in these attractive, sanitary, dust 
Fayway butter can hold its own with the 
either in the store or with private tra 
Any number of Fayway owners tell us they actually get 


5c to 10c More Per Pound 


for their best churned butter. The extra profits from the same amoun 
cream you are now churning will quickly pay for a Fayway 


; Complete Course in Buttermaking 


prices. 


this course, bo matter howsasce you 
Mail Coupon Now! 


money every day you delay, ‘ 
THE FAYWAY CO., 109 John St., Cincinnati,O, . 4 


It’s 


worth it! 


for the Fay way for a free trial. 
y taking advantage of this liberal free tri 


ing F 
know about buttermaking. 
For free fests aad proof. 


w ti 


& creamery that the women folks can 
is so easy and pleasant. Yes, and put, 
and moisture proof cartons your ° 
best creamery butter in the land 

and command the same fancy I 


than they were 
ever able to.get 


a= 


many 
‘ree + 
need 


v@ TOWN 


Will Last A 
Lifetime— 
Nothing to 

Get Out of 


Butter Separat 


Not a churn, but a scientific, practical machine that works on 
principle from any churn ever made. 

hip the butter fat out ofthe cream. This 
breaks the fat globules and makes greasy, salvy butter that spoils 
quickly, The “Fayway” has a center hollow shaft through which a 
strong current.of air is forced, blowing all the butter fat upward 
where it quickly forms into golden, pea shaped granules, ready to 
be worked. Absolutely free from impurities of any k 
butter is washed and worked in half the time “churned butter” 
requires. And, oh, such butter! Firm and waxy in texture, of 
superior grain and beautiful golden color, you'll say it’s the finest 
you ever saw or tasted! No wonder that, packed in Fayway 1 Ib. 
gs 5c to 10c more per pound than ordinary dairy 


ind, the 


CARTONS, 


Parchment Paper 
and Butter Mold 


CARTON made from bes 
a 


vince | to 
y not, then, let us convince a o 


eet—a big adver- 
tisement oe your ere ines 4 
wrappers as protection 
all impurities oon odors away from 
the butter. 

BUTTER MOLD. 
so ee a 
PYAll of above furn: J to 
every purchaser of a Fayway Butter | 
Separator, 








iene 
The Fayway Cis 
09 John St., Cincinnall, 


f Send 30 Das 


t of @ guarantee, 

















